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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


———— 


HE news of a grave, it may be a terrible, incident in 
Afghanistan, received on Thursday, rendered all other 
intelligence unimpoytant. It was announced from St. Peters- 
burg and India that General Komaroff, the Governor-General 
of Transcaspia, had on March 30th attacked a body of 4,000 
Afghan troops in their positions on both sides of the Khuskh, 
had defeated them with a loss of 500 men, had captured their 
artillery, and had either stormed or occupied Penjdeh. The 
main facts having been allowed to come over the wires through 
Russia, were at once seen to be true, and produced intense ex- 
citement. A Cabinet Council was at once called, the Depart- 
ments were besieged with questions, and a panic set-in on the 
Stock Exchange. Consols fell 2, Russian stock 9, Egyptian 
stocks from 5 to 9—apparently on an idea that England might 
evacuate Egypt—and Italians 3, and every kind of security 
except American shares felt the reflex influence of the fall. The 
agitation spread in a more moderate form over the whole king- 
dom; and persons of the highest importance, including several 
Ambassadors, hurried to the House of Commons to hear in 
what way the intelligence would be treated by the Ministry. 

Mr. Gladstone, questioned by Sir Stafford Northcote, con- 
firmed the worst account of the facts. The Government, he 
said, had deemed the Russian despatch one “which did not 
advance the questions under consideration ;” and although a 
‘more hopeful” communication was subsequently received, it 
was impossible to speak of it in presence of the “ very grave 
occurrence” just reported. Her Majesty’s Government had 
been informed by the head of the Boundary Commission, Sir 
Peter Lumsden, under date March 29th, that in spite of the 
Russian assurances of March 17th, General Komaroff denied 
that he had any orders not to advance, that he refused to give 
any assurances to that effect, “that every endeavour was being 
made by the Russians to induce the Afghans to begin the fight, 
and that the ‘Russian forces had attempted forcibly to pass 
through the Afghan pickets.” In a second telegram, written 
at a point on the road to Gulran, Sir Peter stated that on 
March 30th General Komaroff had attacked the Afghans, and 
after an engagement, in which the Afghans fought bravely, 
defeated them and “ occupied Penjdeh,”—a statement, however, 
about which there is doubt, as, though the Englishman saw 
the battle, he did not see the occupation. The British officers 
remained neutral in the engagement, and withdrew after it 
towards Gulran. 


Mr. Gladstone further stated that the Russian Government 
had informed the Ambassador in St. Petersburg that they hoped 
this “regrettable incident would not interrupt negotiations ;” 
but, pending further explanations, his own judgment was 
summed-up in these words :—* The House will not be surprised 
when I say, speaking with measured words in circumstances of 
great gravity, that to us, upon the statements I have recited, 





this attack bears the appearance of an unprovoked aggression.” 
The whole tone and manner of the Premier was that of a man 
who, while earnestly desirous not to make accommodation 
impossible, had hardly any hope left that peace would be pre- 
served. He evidently did not believe that the Afghans had 
given any provocation ; though later in the sitting he mentioned, 
on the authority of a delayed telegram from Sir P. Lumsden, 
that the Afghans had, previous to the attack, thrown-out some 
vedettes. There are other facts which Mr. Gladstone did not 
mention, but which we give elsewhere, which raise a violent 
presumption that the Afghan General intended no menace to 
the Russians. He cannot have had orders; and if he acted with- 
out them, Abdurrahman, who is dreaded by every officer under 
him, would have taken his head. It is, of course, quite pos- 
sible that General Komaroff acted for himself; but then the 
Russian Government must repudiate and recall him. It is clear, 
we must add, that he could have had orders not to advance, for 
his account of his victory reached St. Petersburg in seven days, 
and twelve had elapsed between M. de Giers’s statement and 
General Komaroft’s denial of it. 


It is stated that important orders have been sent to Lord 
Dufferin, who had already, apparently on receipt of the news, 
though this is not certain, warned the Reserve Corps d’Armée 
of 25,000 men for immediate service. He had concluded his 
negotiations with the Ameer, and had held a ceremonial, 
followed by a banquet, at which Abdurrahman responded to the 
toast of his own health by saying in Persian, “ As the British 
have declared that they will help Afghanistan in beating-off 
external enemies, the Afghan nation will join in the firmest 
manner, and will stand side by side with the British.” The 
Ameer is said to have expressed some fear that an advance of 
British troops into Afghanistan would re-arouse Afghan 
animosity ; and to have been assured that they would not come, 
except by invitation. The remark and the answer, if made, 
doubtless preceded the news from the Khuskh; or they 
express a difficulty which exists, but is not insuperable. 
Abdurrahman does not expect us to defend Herat with- 
out going there. There is a curious suspicion of this man 
in some minds which is, we are satisfied, unfounded. He will, 
as a King, fight for his own hand, and as an Afghan, will not be 
scrupulous; but in both capacities his interests bind him to the 
British side. It is not a nice position that of a pipkin between 
two iron pots on a stream; and we must pardon him a little 
anxiety and finesse. 


It is stated demi-officially that the Russian Government has 
been “invited” to explain the failure to send the promised 
orders to General Komaroff, and to repair the regrettable 
incident of March 30th, and has been warned that the circum- 
stances are too grave to admit of delay. It is probable, there- 
fore, that before our next issue peace or war will have become 


it is doubted whether the war can be confined to Asia. That, 
however, must depend upon Prince Bismarck. With England 
and Russia at war, Germany and Austria, so long as they act 
together, can do nearly what they please, as France, the only 
remaining disengaged Power, will not fight them without an 
ally. We shall speedily see, therefore, whether Prince Bismarck 
honestly desires peace, or whether he has in his head a further 
remodelling of the map. 


Peace has been made most unexpectedly between France and 
China. The Chinese Government, alarmed, it is believed, by 
the stoppage of the rice-fleet, which feeds Pekin, empowered Sir 
R. Hart, their Director of Customs, to offer M. Ferry the Treaty 
of last year, which conceded Tonquin, on condition of his giving 
up Formosa and the claim to an indemnity. M. Ferry agreed ; but 
on receipt of the disastrous news from Langson, of which he 
alone knew the full truth, believed that the Chinese Govern- 





ment would repudiate its oddly-selected Plenipotentiary, and 


certain. The first duty is to defend Herat ; but on the Continent, 
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continue the war. The Chinese Foreign Office, however, per- 
sisted; and on the receipt of the news that M. Ferry had fallen, 
telegraphed a request that his successor should sign the agree- 
ment. The successor had not been appointed; but M. Grévy 
took matters into his own hands, and through a chief clerk in 
the Foreign Office, whom he appointed Plenipotentiary for the 
nonce, signed the paper required. Intelligence of the signature 
was at once telegraphed to Pekin, and a decree was gazetted with- 
drawing Chinese troops from Tonquin ; but the final assent of the 
Empress is still awaited. It is alleged that M. Brisson, the new 
French Premier, was not informed of these negotiations, and 
M. Ferry and President Grévy are accused of treachery 
towards him; but, as we have argued elsewhere, there is no 
sufficient evidence of a charge in itself most improbable. 


The total result of the year’s campaigning is most lament- 
able for France. She has made peace on the basis of the 
status quo; and, after all her sacrifices of men and money, 
retains nothing except Tonquin, which was before secured 
to her by Captain Fournier’s Treaty. Moreover, her failure 
has greatly increased both the courage and the reputation of 
the Chinese statesmen, who will probably now place their capital 
beyond attack. Their motive for making peace is supposed to 
have been fear of scarcity in Pekin; while that of M. Ferry 
is on the face of affairs. He had reached a point at which a 
defeat or an attack on Pekin were his only alternatives ; and he 
believed that the electors would not sanction the latter course. 
M. Brisson, who has finally accepted power with a mixed 
Ministry of Radicals and Opportunists, will be delighted with 
the peace, which leaves him free to prepare for theelections. It 
is believed that he will sway towards the Radical side; and the 
belief has probably helped to secure the election of M. Floquet 
as President of the Chamber. Although almost an Extremist, 
M. Floquet was elected to that great post by a majority of four 
over M. Failliéres, the candidate of the Opportunists. 


The Canadian insurrection will, it is believed, prove most 
embarrassing to the Government of the Dominion. They have 
collected a sufficient body of troops, about 3,200, have detached 
most of the Indians, and have received assurances from 
Washington that the frontier shall be watched; but Riel 
is supported by all the half-breeds, by 4,000 Indians, and by 
a certain section of the white settlers, who are practically 
as dependant on hunting as the Indians. Riel’s demands 
may be reduced to two,—first, that a large district shall be 
kept free of agricultural settlers; and secondly, that Catholic 
priests for the benefit of the half-breeds, who are all Catholics, 
shall be paid by the Dominion. The first demand is 
just as regards the Indians, though the half-breeds have no 
tribal ownership to plead; but the second could hardly be con- 
ceded in form without impairing the strict religious neutrality of 
the Government of the Dominion. Weshould imagine, however, 
that the constitutional difficulty could be easily evaded by 
appointing and paying the priests as teachers of lay know- 
ledge. Riel has gone the unendurable length of appointing a 
Provisional Government for the North-West, and ambition pro- 
bably mingles with his motives; but the grievances should be 
redressed, as well as the rebellion put down. The Indians have 
rights ; and there is something not a little absurd, as well as 
oppressive, in shooting ignorant half-breeds for wanting to be a 
little more religious than they are. 


The authorities in Egypt have done a stupid thing. <A 
French paper, the Bosphore Egyptien, distinguishes itself by 
hostility to the British presence in Egypt, exaggerates British 
disasters, denies British successes, and even suggests—horror of 
horrors—that the British intend to cede the Soudan to Italy. 
Zt is stated that its articles make an impression on the native 
mind, and the paper has therefore been suppressed, the office 
being surrounded by police with loaded carbines, under the 
command of Captain Fenwick. There will be a quarrel with 
France about the matter; and as the unlucky journal does not 
reach the peasantry, who cannot read even the Arabic edition, 
and as it says nothing but what the Zcho says in London every 
day, and as we have more than thirty thousand troops in Egypt, it 
might have been let alone. Unluckily, the Government of Cairo 
has one apology,—the impossibility of prosecuting a French 
subject before a French Court for exciting to sedition. He is 
sure beforehand of acquittal, 





The Prince and Princess of Wales have been received in 
Dublin with far more enthusiasm than even the most sanguine 








Englishmen had any right to expect. We do not mean, for 
we have not the means of knowing, how far the mass of 
the population were or were not neutral; but certainly there was. 
not the smallest sign of hostile feeling, and it is clear that the 
Parnellites are much chagrined by the cordiality actually dis. 
played. Mr. Parnell’s letter on the subject is a very odd one, 
He suggests that the Prince is being used as an “ electioneering 
agent,”—i e., as the agent of the two English political parties in 
Ireland “for the sake of injuring and insulting the Trish: 
National Party, and of impeding, if possible, their work.” How 
the Prince is to serve these ends Mr. Parnell does not explain, 
probably because he could not. He had admitted, in the early 
part of his letter, that the Prince might be regarded as repre- 
senting the Monarchy alone, “if the usages of a Constitution 
existed in Ireland.” What that means we have not the smallest 
notion. The Prince certainly no more represents any Act of 
Parliament of which the Irish complain, than he represents any 
Act of Parliament of which the Scotch or the Welsh complain, 
like the Acts sustaining the Established Churches of Great 
Britain. So far as we can judge, Mr. Parnell’s letter is only 
written to do what he can towards rendering the Prince and 
Princess unpopular, and to sneer at the Lord-Lieutenant as 
wielding a power “despotic and unlimited to the last degree.” 
Is that by way of showing that Mr. Parnell is so Irish as to. 
fall naturally into Irish bulls? How can an “ unlimited” 
power be “unlimited to the last degree?” If it is unlimited 
there is no end to it; but wherever there is degree there certainly 
is limit. 

Lord Carnarvon, in a speech at Taunton last Saturday, urged 
that the first great memorial to General Gordon must consist in 
the pious act of turning-out the Government which betrayed 
him. That looks suspiciously like making a party use of 
General Gordon’s memory, and will hardly, we think, be re- 
garded as a very disinterested proof of reverence or admiration. 
Lord Carnarvon went on to draw a contrast between Lord 
Shaftesbury and Mr. Bright, and to ask his audience which of them 
at the end of a long life they would prefer to have been,—the Con- 
servative who had dedicated all his energy to serving his country 
without relation to party, or the Liberal who had hardly ever made 
a speech in which he had not set class against class? If that con- 
trast means anything, it means that politics are an unworthy 
pursuit, and that Lord Carnarvon himself—who, from the oppo- 
site point of view, is as energetic as Mr. Bright in setting class. 
against class—is doing a work which on his death-bed he will 
repent. We do not suppose, however, that either he or Mr. 
Bright will repent his work, if, as we believe, they have both 
done it in perfect sincerity. They may both have used at times 
expressions too strong for the occasion, Mr. Bright with much 
effect, Lord Carnarvon with much less. But no energetic work 
can be done by human beings without occasional excesses of 
this sort; and we do not think that they are usually of a kind to 
embitter greatly the meditations of a death-bed. 


Mr. Courtney, who admits that even he too has once been @ 
writer of newspaper articles, though he admits it much in 
the tone in which a schoolmaster admits that he too once 
robbed orchards, told the people of St. Cleer, near Liskeard, 
on Tuesday, that if only the newspapers which advocate war 
would cease from troubling, he should have no objection to 
cease himself from pressing on the Government counsels of 
peace. When, he said, some one proposed to abolish the punish- 
ment of death, the reply made was that that would be just what 
every one would wish, if only the murderers would begin. So Mr. 
Courtney would consent at once to leave the Government to go 
their own way, if only the war-party would desist from urging it to 
gotheir way. That would be a very fair reply if only the peace- 
advocates were not audible to other Governments as well as to 
the Government they advise, and if they were not supposed to 
interpret the real drift of official opinion much better than any 
other party. Has not Mr. Courtney contributed to this illusion 
by boasting loudly that he himself accurately interprets the very 
inmost mind of Mr. Gladstone P 


At Liskeard on Wednesday Mr. Courtney made a speech in 
which he said that the main object’ of all his political efforts 
had been to set free individual life; and it was from this point 
of view that he looked at the question of Disestablishment of 
the Church. He was afraid that Disestablishment, if it took 
place at present in England, would leave the English Church 
less free than it now is, less free than the judicial interpretation 
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of its formulas by Courts of Law leaves it ; and as we understand 


him, he wishes to see the English Church more competent to 

orern itself with some liberality before he disestablishes it. 
she is, however, rather a one-sided view of the case. The 
argument for the Establishment is not that the ecclesiastical 
judgments of the Courts are a bulwark of the liberties of the 
clergy, —which latterly they have not been,—but that the poor 
of neglected rural districts would get no religious or social atten- 
tion at all, if the Establishment disappeared, and there were no 
Church to look after the interests of those who are unable to 
support Churches of their own. Mr. Courtney went on to 
advocate liberty in relation to alcoholic drink, and to comment 
on the inconsistency of those who ask for liberty here and for 
new restraints there, without taking any distinction of principle 
between the two cases. Of course, he endeavoured to make out 
that minority-representation is essential to liberty. 


At the dinner given on Tuesday evening by the Corporation of 
Edinburgh to the members of the Convention of Scottish Royal 
and Parliamentary Boroughs, Mr. Goschen made an amusing 
speech, intimating how much he desired that some subordinate 
assemblies could relieve the House of Commons of some of the 
jnnumerable responsibilities thrust upon them. He observed 
that the Scottish Convention had, on its agenda, subjects relating 
to licensing, to the land question, and to women’s suffrage; and 
he confessed his wish that the House of Commons might be 
relieved by some such assemblies of the necessity of discussing 
subjects connected with “ladies, land, and licences,” and left 
to deal only with subjects with which municipal councillors are 
not competent to deal. That suggestion may apply very well to 
certain portions of the land regulations, and to the licensing 
of the liquor traffic; but women, we fear, must be admitted 
to be anything but purely municipal in the interests they touch- 
Whether women shall pervade political struggles, or shall not 
pervade them, is probably a question of more Imperial interest 
than the question between a Monarchy and a Republic itself. 


The news of the week from the Soudan consists mainly of 
rumours. The report that the Mahdi is opposed by enemies in 
Kordofan, whom he has fought but failed to defeat, gains in 
consistency, and but for its frequent repetition, might be 
believed. According to his own account, he is coming to 
Dongola three months hence, which looks ridiculous to Euro- 
peans, but not so ridiculous to people who are not in a 
hurry even to conquer. On the other hand, the British 
troops have taken possession of Handoub, and are laying 
down the railway slowly, and have ascertained, almost 
beyond doubt, that Osman Digna has been deserted by 
his followers. The great preoccupation in the Soudan is, 
however, the doubt whether the British Government, having 
to fight Russia, will continue the war in the Soudan at all. It 
is a perplexing question; for while, on the one hand, to wage 
two wars at once is contrary to good policy, on the other, to 
withdraw from the Soudan is to invite the Mahdi to an invasion 
of Egypt. We must, however, expect to feel the reflex effect of 
a great war not only in Cairo, but in Pretoria, if not on the 
Saskatchewan and in Dublin. 


A controversy has been going on this week between the 
Nonconformists and clergymen of the Established Church as 
to whether Disestablishment, if it ever comes, will do the 
Dissenters harm or good. Many of the Dissenters maintain 
that it will injure their political influence, just as the abolition of 
Church-rates has injured it; but that in pure disinterestedness 
they are bound to release the Church from the manacles of the 
State. The Clergy reply, ‘ Well and good, so far as Disestablish- 
ment is concerned we will take your word for that; but how 
about Disendowment? Do you think Disendowment will do us 
pure good, and is that your motive for proposing it?’ We 
should like to hear from some of the most notable and honourable 
of the leaders of Disestablishment what their real view of that 
matter is. Would they leave the Church all the revenue which 
it is reasonable to suppose would have been given to it as 
an Episcopal Church, without any reference to its connec- 
tion with the State, further than so far as such a connection 
might be a guarantee for its honest appropriation, or would 
they take away all except the life-incomes of the Clergy? If 
they propose the first course, which seems to us, even from their 
point of view, the only just one, they would leave so vast an 
Umpertum in imperio as, uncontrolled by the State, would be a 


national danger. If they propose the second, they should propose 
to confiscate all Nonconformis trusts also, and then they would 
never carry their measure. 

The Bishop of Rochester has issued a manifesto against 
finery at Confirmation, which, as we have elsewhere endea- 
voured to point out, is not likely to bear very valuable fruits, 
unless so far as it touches young women’s consciences or makes 
their taste simpler and more modest. But there is another con- 
sideration besides the humble practical considerations urged in 
our article, which we would suggest to the Bishop. Can he, as 
a spiritual authority, refuse to give what he believes to bea 
real access of spiritual grace to his people only on evidence 
which tends to show that they really stand in need of it? He 
can hardly say that showy apparel proves them to be in such a 
state of mind that grace will not be given; for a little vanity, 
after all, is only the sort of fault which cleaves to human 
nature, and of which even Bishops themselves have occasionally 
been guilty. Is it at all certain that white-satin shoes or mock- 
pearls are more grievous to the judge of the inward life, than 
the self-satisfaction which sometimes creeps into an episcopal 
heart after a touching Confirmation-sermon ? Yet if the Bishop 
cannot say that white-satin shoes or mock-pearls show the heart 
of the wearers to be so unregenerate that God will deny them 
grace, on what kind of principle can a Bishop refuse moral 
help of which these unfortunate ornaments show the wearer to 
be in special need? A prelate who is enjoined to strengthen 
the weak hands and confirm the feeble knees, can hardly insist 
that all evidence of weakness shall disappear, before he complies 
with the precept. 


The Times of Monday contains a most curious and impres- 
sive letter from Rome on the discovery of one of the tombs 
of the Cesars,—that, namely, of Piso Licinianus, whom the 
Emperor Galba had adopted as his successor, but had adopted 
without making those rich presents to the Praetorian Guard 
which that important force always expected on such occa- 
sions. Hence there was discontent both with Galba and 
with Piso; and when the former was overthrown and be- 
headed, Otho, who succeeded him, asked for the head of 
the young Piso, as far more important than the head of 
the worn-out Galba. Piso was beheaded; but his wife, Verania, 
obtained by a heavy payment the permission to burn and bury 
him in fitting state; and it is this tomb, in which the ashes of 
Piso and of others of his family were contained, which has just 
been discovered at Rome in the Appian Way, a little outside 
the Colline Gate. When the funeral-urns were examined by the 
owner, he found them empty; and asked what had become of the 
ashes. The reply was,—‘ I gathered them together into a basket, 
and sent them to my wife to make lye for her washing.” A more 
striking illustration cannot be conceived of Shakespeare’s thought 
in Hamlet, “ Why may not imagination trace the noble dust of 
Alexander, till he find it stopping a bung-hole ?”— 


“ Tmperious Ceosar, dead and turned to clay, 
Might stop a hole to keep the wind away.” 


The Senior Proctor at Oxford for the University year which 
has just commenced, the Rev. W. M. Pope, of Worcester 
College, is apparently a strong advocate for vivisection if 
it results in discoveries useful to man. On Wednesday 
he described the recent debate in Convocation as a battle 
concerning the viscera of frogs, and congratulated the 
University on the victory obtained for Professor Burden 
Sanderson, whom he described as the “servant and inter- 
preter of nature,” whose goal it was “to endow human 
nature with fresh discoveries and fresh resources.” Precisely the 
same might be said, with much more justice, if the experiments 
were made on living men instead of on living brutes; but in 
that case there would be no disposition, we imagine, to lavish 
eulogy on “the servant and interpreter of nature” who elicited 
from human suffering the replies which are intended to alleviate 
other human sufferings. If we are to purchase our discoveries 
at the cost of anybody’s agonies, we think it should be the 
agonies of those who are to profit by the truths revealed. 





Funds has been remarkable. It is not a year since it was hoped 
that 2} per Cents. would rise to par, and on Friday they were 
16 below it. 





Bank Rate, 34 per cent. 





Consols were on Friday 95 to 954. 
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TOPICS OF THE 


WAR OR PEACE? 


NGLAND and Russia have to live side by side in Asia 
probably for centuries, certainly for generations. 
Neither Power can hope, in any contingency upon which states- 
men will reckon, to conquer the other, to dismember the other, 
or to obtain from the other any territorial advantage worth 
acquiring. Recognising those great facts as we do to their 
fullest extent, it is with no secret exultation, but with utter 
sadness and a painful sense of the irony of fate, that we accept 
war between the two States as almost inevitable. Neverthe- 
less, it is so. Unless the Czar’s Government repudiates 
General Komaroff’s action on the Khuskh, recalls him from 
his command, and withdraws its troops pending the settle- 
ment of the boundary, war cannot be avoided. If the cir- 
cumstances are as we believe them to be, for England 
to shrink back would not only be humiliating as soldiers 
regard humiliation, and unwise as statesmen reckon un- 
wisdom, but a grave dereliction of the plainest duty. 
The word of this country would be as worthless in Asia 
as if we had violated a safe-conduct or broken a treaty 
just signed ; and with the respect for her word the influence of 
England for good, which rests, in the last resort, upon the 
belief in her loyalty to her pledges, would be gone for ever. 
Of course, Russia may retire, for till there is war there is 
peace ; but for ourselves, we entertain hardly the faintest 
hope. Judging events and despatches together as politicians 
must judge them, as the results of will and not as fortuitous 
accidents, it is next to impossible to doubt that a power which 
may be the Russian Government, or may be an overmastering 
influence within that Government, has been willing or desirous 
to risk war with this country. The reluctance to allow 
the Joint Boundary Commission to do its work can have 
had no other meaning. Russia cares no more than Eng- 
land for a few miles of prairie; and if she did care, could have 
instructed her Commissioners not to yield that point, and so 
leave it to subsequent negotiation. Moreover, the Russian 
Government, after opening a vexatious negotiation, was careless 
to avoid those local opportunities for conflict which her Foreign 
Minister admitted to exist. On March 17th M. de Giers, in 
answer to a strong representation from London, stated to the 
British Ambassador in St. Petersburg :—“ The Russian troops 
will not advance from the positions now occupied by them, pro- 
vided the Afghan forces do not advance or attack, or unless in 
case of some extraordinary reason—such, for instance, as dis- 
turbances at Penj-deh. The strictest orders have been sent to 
the Russian Commander to avoid by any possible means a con- 
flict, or any incitement to a conflict, and the orders will be re- 
peated.” The very first person to whom such orders “ had been” 
sent, according to M. de Giers, must have been General Koma- 
roff, the highest officer in command. upon the frontier, the chief, 
indeed, of the whole Transcaspian Viceroyalty ; and General 
Komaroff, according to Sir P, Lumsden—an officer chosen for 
his temperance of judgment as well as his experience—denies 
explicitly that he received such orders, refuses to give the 
assurances they ought to elicit, and on the first opportunity, 
real or imaginary, under the eyes of British officers, crushes 
an Afghan Division. Either, therefore, M. de Giers has broken 
his word in the most offensive way, for he said orders “ had 
been sent,” or General Komaroff defied those orders; or, which 
we believe to be the truth, those orders were stopped as they 
passed through the military or “ Asiatic” departments of the 
Russian Government,—in other words, were arrested because 
they secured peace. The conclusion is inevitable that either the 
Russian Government has been playing with us, or that it must 
show its fidelity by removing those who have thus perverted 
its resolutions. Acts of war have occurred in consequence of 
those perversions, and they must be accepted or repudiated by 
the Czar in the most formal manner. 

We fear they will be accepted. Russian officers in high 
command, whether military or civil, are trusted with powers so 
large that a right of independent judgment on details is neces- 
sarily conceded to them; but an armed attack on a first-class 
Power is not a detail, nor dare any Russian officer commence a 
war even with a State like Afghanistan without a certainty 
either of approval or acquiescence in St. Petersburg. No 
man in Russia, be he who he may, is beyond the 
Czar’s wrath ; and General Komaroff stands far too 
high, both with his Government and the Army, to risk 
his troops and endanger the policy of his Government for 
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a mere caprice. Yet it is certain, if Sir Peter Lumsden’s 
report to his own Government can be trusted, that General 
Komaroff collected on the Khuskh, opposite the Afohan ees 
a needlessly strong force, that “he made every endeavour to 
induce the Afghans to begin the fight,”—this is Mr. Glad. 
stone’s statement,—that he alarmed the Afghans into throwin 
out videttes, and that on March 80th he attacked and carried 
Afghan positions on both sides of the river, driving-out an 
Afghan Division, taking their artillery, and either storming or 
occupying Penjdeh,—a position which he knew to be ina 
special degree a subject of negotiation. As to the facts, this 
is his own account as well as Sir Peter Lumsden’s, the cal 
difference between them being that General Komaroff alleges 
and Sir Peter denies, Afghan “ provocation,” a provocation 
which, considering the Afghan awe of Russia, the relative posi- 
tion of the forces, and the terrible severity with which Abdur- 
rahman punishes any breach of his commands, is primd facie 
incredible. Tio make such an occurrence reasonably possible 
Abdurrahman, before he had reached Rawul Pindi or seen ie 
Viceroy of India, and while still doubtful whether he might 
not be driven into a “ transaction ” with Russia, must have 
ordered his General to burn his boats by an act of menace 
to the highest Russian officer in Transcaspia. Is that 
possible? There may, of course, be explanations, and 
if the Russian Government recalls its troops, we shall 
believe there were; but on the face of the evidence all sober 
men will agree with Mr. Gladstone when on Thursday 
night he said,— Speaking with measured words, in cir- 
cumstances of great gravity, I say that to us, upon the state- 
ments I have recited, this attack bears the appearance of an 
unprovoked aggression.” Of course, if the Russian Govern- 
ment, whether from policy or in good faith, repudiates the 
aggression and punishes the aggressor, the charge falls; but 
short of that, what other conviction than the one expressed 
by the Premier is conceivable? And if the act was an aggres- 
sion, we must fight. We stand pledged to protect the Ameer ; 
and to allow his Divisions to be destroyed by an act 
levelled at us, and intended on the theory to provoke us to 
war, would be to the last extreme disgraceful. There are occa- 
sions, in national as individual life, when self-defence is not 
only manliness but righteousness, and this is pre-eminently 
one of them. If General Komaroff acted under orders, or if 
his sovereign endorses his action, the Government of Russia is 
violently invading territory which we are as much bound to 
protect as we are to defend Cornwall or the Channel Islands; 
and we must protect it. The duty is a hard one, more 
especially as our preoccupation will set loose a multitude of 
ambitions ; the expenditure will be vast, the suffering will be 
great, the result will probably be unsatisfactory, but we do not 
believe there is a party in England, or even a leading person, 
who will shrink from bearing a share of the responsibility. 
The next step must, of course, depend upon advices from 
St. Petersburg. If they are unfavourable, as we fear they will 
be, or show a disposition to gain time, the British Government 
can but suspect an intention to seize Herat, which lies little more 
than a hundred miles to the Southward of Penjdeh, and their 
first preoccupation will be measures for its defence. Those 
measures have doubtless been planned by Lord Dufferin with 
the Ameer, who, since he has heard the news, has publicly 
stated that, as the British will help him to beat-off external 
enemies, he and his country will stand side by side with the 
British ; but there is no time to be lost. The distances are 
very great, and though not such an embarrassment to Indian 
Generals, who are compelled every day to think in hundreds, 
instead of tens of miles, as they are to our Generals in 
the Soudan, they will prove the grand source of em- 
barrassment. Engineers can, however, pass rapidly through 
a friendly Afghanistan ; and it is skilled direction, not soldiers 
to defend Herat, which, in the first instance, will be wanting. 
The Afghans fought well at Ak Tepe, two companies in par- 
ticular dying where they stood, and were defeated mainly by 
the inferiority of their muzzle-loading rifles. That defeat 
will not matter so much behind walls, as General Komaroff 
can have no siege-train; and if Herat can be made safe 
even for a few weeks, Sir Donald Stewart, the Commander- 
in-Chief in India, an officer in whom the whole Army con- 
fides, will have time to move his forces to the front. The key- 
note of the campaign in Asia must be either the defence of 
Herat, or a siege to retake Herat ; and the former will be much 
the easier operation, if only because the defenders, in the fierce 
hot season of those regions, will be under cover. It is unfor- 
tunate that, as we shall not go beyond Herat, the Russians 
can make the struggle a very long one; but the Indian Empire 
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can endure as well as the Russian, and time in war is ulti- 
mately money. The English people, always unready and 
always increasing in strength as they exert themselves, gain in 
many ways by time, as Slavs do not; and to Indians, who 
used to fight wars of years duration, delay has little meaning. 
If, however, the Russians are able to go on for any length of 
time, the war must assume serious proportions, for any War 
Minister competent to govern Russia must select a point of 
attack where his drilled masses can be fed and can act, as they 
cannot in Central Asia ; and the temptation to gain something 
by the war, by flooding either Armenia or Persia, will be nearly 
irresistible. We need not say that war in either country, 
with an enemy controlling such resources in men, would 
involve a terrible strain; yet, if we defend neither—and 
we certainly should not defend Armenia—Russia may 
come out of the struggle a defeated victor who has won 
a kingdom. There is no native force in Persia which could 
resist a serious Russian advance. Prophecy, however, is the 
vainest of occupations ; and the immediate duty of the British 
people, if Russia intends aggression, is, unhappily, too clear. 
They must enable the Afghan Ameer to retain Herat, or be 
forsworn. 





THE IRONY OF PROVIDENCE. 


E remarked a fortnight ago on the special irony of 

Mr. Gladstone’s position. A statesman, whose great 

function in life it has been to promote economy and peaceful in- 

dustry, to condemn the arrogance of Lord Palmerston’s imperious 

policy, to maintain that we ought to treat the weaker States of 

the world with the same scrupulous equity that we show in deal- 

ing with those who can protect themselves, and to hamper the 
Imperial ostentation of colleagues notoriously eager for the 

prizes of war, it has become his duty, towards the close of his 

long political life, to occupy Egypt and defeat an Egyptian 

army, to control, by tne display of military power, the 

very Republic which he himself had practically set upon 

its legs in the heart of Africa, and in all appearance 

at least, to begin that struggle with Russia which he had 

made it one of the greatest of the objects of his foreign policy 

to deprecate and resist. He must have felt as if Lord Palmer- 

ston were looking-on with cynical eyes on Thursday, when he 

had to tell the House of Commons of the gravity of the posi- 

tion in Afghanistan, and to intimate that so far as he had 

then the means of judging, the Russian attack on the Afghans 

was an unprovoked aggression. This is, however, nothing 

more than an illustration of the severe irony of Providence of 

which we have had many illustrations before, even in the pre- 

sent century. When the Minister chosen to defend the policy 

of Protection, abolished, with the aid of a Parliament elected 

to defend the policy of Protection, not only the Corn-Laws, but 

a great number of other Protective duties at one stroke, we had 

as happy an instance of that irony of Providence as we can ever 

have again, even though it should be Mr. Gladstone’s fate to 

wage a successful war with Russia, and to accept the burden 

of that Egyptian administration from which he has so con- 

sistently and so tenaciously shrunk back. The truth is, that 

there is a kind of reason why the highest instrument of a great 

work should not unfrequently be the man who had most steadily 

set his face against it. Nothing can prove better to a people 
who more than half distrust their own right to accomplish a 
particular bit of the world’s work, that that work has really 
been assigned to them, than its being forced, as it were, on 

the very hands which were most eager to reject it. Even in 
greater things than politics, this has held true. It was only 
when Jewish prophets predicted, and a Jewish Messiah pro- 
claimed, a universal religion from the very heart of one of the 
most exclusive of national faiths, that the world first learned 
to accept the possibility of that grand and, as yet, most distant 
consummation. And it was in great measure the fact that a 
few illiterate fishermen sowed the seed which resulted in 
the great triumphs of that religion, which has brought 
home the reality of its power to the heart of man. The less 
promising the instrument of any great change may be, the 
more readily do we accept the conviction that, since it has 
come from such unpromising hands, an invisible power is con- 
trolling the hands which wrought it. Undoubtedly it was 
the marvellous victory of a woman over the most seasoned 
troops of England, that helped to convince the English people 
that France was not intended to fall under her rule. It is the 
unwilling minister who accomplishes the greatest revolutions, 
Many saw a sort of handwriting on the wall when Alex- 
andria was bombarded by a nation of which John Bright was 
at the time one of the principal rulers, and none the less 





because he resigned his place on account of the course taken. 
That only showed how manfully he had struggled against 
what was done ; and the manner of his resignation 
proved how well he knew that no overthrow of the 
Government, even if he could have accomplished it, would 
end in any result except the substitution of another which 
would do willingly and eagerly what his own colleagues 
had done reluctantly and with many compunctions. Men like 
Lord Beaconsfield, who anticipated a great Eastern policy and 
the annexation of Cyprus thirty years before he had the 
opportunity of realising his own forecasts, do what they had 
intended to do, and yet fail, because they are working-out the 
dreams of—a strange genius, it may be, but a genius spurred- 
on to premature action by self-will. Men like Mr. Gladstone, 
who very early in life condemned the proposal to disestablish 
the Irish Church, who then allied himself heartily with the 
Protectionists, and who has always pleaded that Russia had a 
great mission in the East which we ought not to hamper her 
in performing, do time after time what they had never in- 
tended to do, and succeed, because they do it only as the 
instrument of that higher power which controls the reluctant 
mind; and however firm the position they have themselves 
previously held, they do their work well, for they know all that 
can be urged against them, and insist on scrupulously fulfil- 
ling all the conditions which are necessary to justify a course 
which they, of all men, have been most unwilling to take. 

Mr. Gladstone may take this comfort, that there is certainly 
no more honourable precedent for him in going to war with 
Russia than the example of the late Lord Aberdeen, who was 
Minister when the last war with Russia was declared. He, too, 
was a man of peace at least as emphatically as Mr, Gladstone ; 
and it was in his Government that Mr. Gladstone hoped to 
reduce permanently the interest on the public Debt, just as 
Mr. Childers had hoped to reduce it a few months ago. Indeed, 
it seems to be Liberals who make war against their inclinations, 
and Conservatives who make Reform Bills against their in- 
clinations,—the latter achieving this feat, indeed, as Lord 
Salisbury and his colleagues have just done, even when 
they are not in office. Some of the greatest of the 
revolutions in history have been done by either unwit- 
ting minds or unwilling hands. The most orthodox of all 
“Defenders of the Faith” threw off the Pope’s authority in 
England, and the most Protestant of all the Governments of 
this century established the rights of the Roman Catholics in 
the United Kingdom. It was the Slave States in America who 
virtually gave the coup de grace to slavery ; and it was the Napo- 
leonists and Royalists in France who established the Republic. 
Again, it was the anti-German fanaticism in France which 
created the German Empire ; and we should be almost tempted to 
expect that it will be the anti-English fanaticism in Ireland 
which will finally cement the Union. That, however, is still 
in the world of conjecture; but it is history, and not con- 
jecture, which tells us how often men, both great and small, 
have been made instruments in the hands of Providence to do 
the very thing which their whole genius had seemed to refuse 
and repudiate :— 

“See in Kings’ Courts loth Jeremiah plead, 
And slow-tongued Moses rule by eloquence of deed.” 

The shepherd-boy was hardly more astonished, we should 
think, by finding himself the champion of the Hebrew host 
against Goliath, than Mr. Gladstone will feel if he has to bend 
all his energies to conduct a great war against Russia; or Mr. 
Childers, if he has to throw fresh burdens on posterity 
instead of taking them off. After all, “the divinity that 
shapes our ends, rough-hew them how we will,” constantly 
turns our rough-hewing to the most startling and unexpected 
account, and we find ourselves doing with the fullest convic- 
tion that which we had vowed that we would never do, or 
undoing with tremulous eagerness what half a life had been 
endeavouring toilsomely to build-up. 


THE PRINCES OF INDIA. 


E see little cause for surprise in the offers of assistance 
which the Princes of India are now pressing upon the 

British Viceroy. They have never—or, at least, not for the 
last fifty years—shown themselves “ disloyal,” or eager to 
avail themselves of any opportunity for shaking-off British 
rule. During the Mahratta Wars, the first Afghan War, the 
first and second Sikh Wars, the Persian War, and, indeed, 
in every serious struggle in which this generation has been 
engaged, the Indian Princes have either remained passively 
expectant, or have, on the whole, been favourable to our cause. 
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Even in the great Mutiny it was the dispossessed chiefs, rather 
than the chiefs in possession, who declared against us. This 
man and that man rose, it is true; but the men with king- 
doms or states, the Maharajah of Travancore, the Nizam 
of the Deccan, the Guicowar, Scindiah, Holkar, the Maharajah 
of Cashmere, the Protected Sikh Chiefs,—who, if they had 
pulled together against us, might have isolated Sir John 
Lawrence,—and the greater Princes of Rajpootana, were all 
unequivocally on our side, Even the Nepaulese Regent, 
Jung Buhadoor—who, by a rush upon Calcutta, could have 
almost paralysed the Empire, and who cost Lord Canning 
hours of anxious thought—after a moment of indecision, 
declared heartily and finally for the British, and marched an 
army to their aid. The truth is that no Indian Prince 
sincerely believes he can supersede British rule by his own, or 
is capable of binding his fellow-Princes in a league, or is certain 
that he would be better treated by any succeeding Paramount 
Power. He does not want a new Emperor of Delhi, who would 
infallibly adopt the policy of his predecessors, and try to dismiss 
each Prince in favour of some great officer of his own. He 
does not wish for an upstart native military dictator, who 
would, if fortune favoured him sufficiently, do precisely the 
same thing, and if it did not favour him, would intrigue with 
the army of every Principality, and be jealous of every reign- 
ing house. Least of all doeshe want a Russian Viceroy, who 
might be worse than the English one, and is at all events an 
unknown quantity,—a conqueror whose character among 
Asiatic Princes is not one of unusual moderation, The British 
suzerainty is, after all, not oppressive,—not half so oppressive, 
for instance, as Bismarck’s control over the German Princes ; 
while the British guarantee is simply invaluable, every Prince 
having reason to dread insurrection or intrigue in his own 
State. What the Prince does want is security on his throne, 
freedom to govern as he pleases, and, as a rule, some special 
concession, such as a slice of territory, or a fortress, or 
a remission of some burdensome clause in the fundamental 
treaty, and he thinks the readiest and safest way to attain 
these things is to stand resolutely and heartily by the British 
Government. So he offers his army, sends his representative, 
and professes a fidelity which in some cases would be thorough 
—for example, the Begum of Bhopal might be relied on like 
an English Governor—and in all would endure until it was 
evident that a transmutation of the Empire was at hand. 


While, however, there is no reason for surprise in these 
offers, there is great reason for congratulation. It is 
much that the Princes should be acquiescent in the 
present constitution of the Empire. The necessity of 
watching them immobilises at least a third of the total 
strength of the Empire, and in an hour of crisis might be, and 
would be, a serious addition to the embarrassments of the 
Government. That embarrassment is not removed entirely by 
the professions of the Princes; but it is reduced, and the 
reduction is a gain. Then a grand cause of permanent dis- 
content in the Native States is, if not wholly cleared away, at 
least materially diminished. The Princes, there is no doubt, 
wish to keep their armies. They are themselves in theory 
military chiefs ; they like to have regiments at their disposal ; 
they are constantly threatened with local risings; and they 
feel, owing to old tradition, dishonoured when they are 
unarmed. They often try to improve their soldiers, and 
even when they do not, regard their numbers, and equip- 
ments, and reputation with a sensitive pride which a 
King of Bavaria or Saxony could hardly surpass. On the 
other hand, a strong party within the Indian Government 
regard these armies with distaste, watch sedulously that they 
should not be increased, and look on efforts like Holkar’s to 
make his soldiers efficient with an unrelaxing suspicion, The 
result is a constant friction which, if the armies are to be 
placed at British disposal in war-time, must very nearly dis- 
appear. Even if the Government is not quite convinced 
that the native armies are safe, it cannot in common 
decency accept Holkar’s or Scindiah’s levies, and then worry 
him, as he thinks most offensively, about their numbers or 
their cost ; but must perforce take the good with the evil, and 
bear the danger, if there is any, in consideration of the 
resulting advantage. For ourselves, we do not believe in the 
danger, holding that the command of an army will induce any 
Prince to prefer war, with which we can cops, to the popular 
insurrection with which we could not cope; but in any case 
the friction is removed, and the Princes, pro tanto, made 
content. That content is most valuable. The Native States, 
though a source of occasionally serious difficulty from the 
conflict between our treaty obligations to the Prince, and our 





obligations of conscience towards his people, 

Mutiny showed, act as boulders sasian Source 
lution. They break and check the stream of popular feel. 
ing and popular movement, which otherwise might become 
universal and irresistible. No statesman can wish to see 
India inhabited only by two hundred millions of peasants and 
artisans, all with the same ideas, the same grievances, and the 
same sense that they are under foreign rule, The native 
States break this dangerous monotony ; and if their rulers, no 
matter from what motive, heartily accept the Empire, and are 
willing to fight for its existence, they may well be encouraged to 
continue governing through their own soldiers, and subject to 
certain well-understood limits, in their own way. They become 
aids, not adversaries,and may be treated with a confidence 
which, in its turn, will develop loyalty, and even, as has hap- 
pened already in one or two States, political affection. After 
all, the position of an Indian Prince who is loyal is not one 
which a European Prince of the second rank would regard as 
painful. He cannot have a foreign policy any more than 
the King of Saxony can, and he must listen to counsel 
from Simla just as the King of Wurtemburg must listen 
to counsel from Berlin; but he is master throughout his 
dominions, he promotes and deposes whom he will, he 
disposes of all revenue, and he is not only sole legislator, 
but supreme judge, and head of the Administration. 
Except in the event of some enormous scandal, the Resident 
is strictly forbidden from internal meddlings. The Prince is 
free, and can live the life of work, the life of luxury, or the 
life of contemplation as he pleases. That is not an unpleasing 
position, nor do we believe that one Indian Prince in ten is 
prepared to abandon it for the arduous uncertainties of a 
struggle with a Power which for a century past he and his 
House have found to be invincible, and which under his own 
eyes survived the lava-flood of the great Mutiny. 

Whether tho aid of the little armies thus offered is of any 
serious value in war is a question upon which every Anglo-Indian 
differs from every other. Sir Lepel Griffin, we see, with his 
wide experience, thinks the native armies so worthless that not 
one of them is equal in value to a British battery of artillery. 
Other authorities think them seriously dangerous, and some of 
them during the Mutiny fought fairly weil. We imagine the 
truth is that, while the aggregate force has not a fighting- 
power at all proportionate to its numbers, it would be easy to 
extract from that force a very good Native Corps d’Armée. 
The 15,000 Ghoorkas, for example, offered by Nepaul are 
among the bravest men in the world, are—if accepted—to 
be commanded by British officers, and are, we should say, 
equal to any Asiatic troops on earth. So are the Nizam’s 
Arabs, if he will send them. So are the Sikhs of the Protected 
States and the household guards of the Rajpoot Princes, and pro- 
bably the best of the mercenaries whom Holkar has gathered 
together. Even in the less warlike States the picked men, 
when in earnest, make good warriors; and while the Princes 
will send picked men, the men will have a reputation to keep 
up at home which will incline them to do their utmost. No 
Prince will want his men, with whom his honour is bound-up, 
to run away; and Indians, when disinclined to run away, 
make valuable soldiers. The contingents will not be large; 
but we see no reason why they should not be as efficient as 
Sepoys, while the fact that they are there will give a character 
of nationality to the war, which will be a new incentive to 
our own Native troops, who in the Soudan are fighting 
without any motive beyond military obedience. On the 
whole, considering the immensity of the task if Russia elects to 
fight, the distances to be traversed, the points to be guarded, 
and the expenditure of men which may occur, the Princes’ Con- 
tingent is valuable even as a force, while its value as an 
indication of opinion can hardly be measured. Some day or 
other, if we are to keep India, we must come to an under- 
standing with some one Indian people which will enable us to 
trust them as we trust Europeans, and every experiment like 
that now in progress makes such an understanding more 
possible. Suppose we could trust the twenty-two millions of 
the Punjab as we can trust Scotchmen or men of Kent, what 
would the policy of St. Petersburg matter to the Government 
of India? The frontier of India would be as safe as that of 
Germany, and for precisely the same reason, that the Russians 
could not hope to overcome the defending force, 





THE RADICALS AND WAR. 
W* publish in another column a letter in relation to our 
last week’s article, which will serve to illustrate very 
powerfully precisely what we mean when we say that the 
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course of some of those Liberals who are now denouncing the 
Government really tends to the paralysis of all Government, 
because confidence in it is absolutely withheld unless it can 
reveal the whole case for its action, and take the outside 
public into all its secrets. Mr. Alfred Haggard writes to us, 
with more enthusiasm than discrimination, that we have 
advised those who think the war in Egypt or elsewhere 
wicked, to be false to their convictions and principles, * simply 
to keep a party in power who obtained that power by profes- 
sion in total variance to their practice.” ‘Strange teaching 
this,” he says ; “symptom of the depraved and degrading poli- 
tical thought of the age.’ Doubtless it would be that which 
Mr. Haggard describes it to be, only that is not our teach- 
ing, and as far from it as it possible is to be. What we hold 
js this, that the moral character of the war in Egypt—or of the 
war, if war there is, on the borders of Afghanistan—depends 
wholly on whether it be in its essence defensive or aggres- 
sive; and that, whether the war be judged as in its essence 
defensive or not, must depend, to any thoughtful and educated 
judgment, in nosmall measure on the character of the informa- 
tion in possession of the Government, information of which 
the general public has no complete grasp. Those who con- 
demn the Government in terms so impassioned as those used 
by our correspondent, ought to know a great deal more than 
any ordinary Englishman who reads the papers is in a position 
to know. Of course, if all war, offensive or defensive, is wicked, 
there is an end of the matter. We expressly pointed out last 
week that those who agree with Mr. Henry Richard and the 
Peace Society ought not to support the Government, and cannot 
with any reasonableness be expected to do so. But for those who 
really wish to decide on the right or wrong of the war by the 
essentially defensive character of the steps taken, there is a 
great deal to be considered, of which these violent Radicals 
appear to be wholly unconscious. For example, was the effort 
to save the garrisons of Khartoum and Kassala from the 
fate of Sinkat an effort made in a defensive or an offensive 
spirit? Next, is the effort to save the provinces of Dongola 
and the Upper Nile from the invasion of the Mahdi, and to 
protect its present rulers in independence, an effort made 
in a defensive or au offensive spirit? Once more, is the 
effort to protect Lord Wolseley’s army,—which could not 
easily descend the Nile in the heats of summer while the 
Nile is at its lowest, even if it were clear that no further 
danger from the Mahdi threatened us,—an effort made in 
the defensive or offensive spirit? Again, is it possible for that 
army to be safe, if Osman and his fanatics are to be left 
to command the whole region between Berber and Suakim, 
and to turn upon the little force now cantoned above 
Dongola, whenever it suits their commander to attack them ? 
and if not, is it a defensive or an offensive operation to 
advance on Berber by the railway route? And, finally, is 
the effort to secure from invasion by the fanatics a zone 
of independence between Egypt Proper and the Soudan an 
effort made in the defensive or offensive spirit? Now, we 
say that the true answer to all these questions is in all 
probability one in favour of the Government,—we mean that 
what has been done has been done solely in the hope of de- 
livering garrisons which, if it had been possible, ought to have 
been delivered; of defending the independence of tribes and 
provinces which, in the interest even of Egypt itself, 
ought to have been sustained in their independence ; 
and of securing Lord Wolseley’s army on the Upper 
Nile from attacks which might well have been fatal to it, 
and might be fatal to it still; but that it is impossible 
to say how far the Government has or has not been fully justi- 
fied in what it has done, without studying all the informa- 
tion which is in the hands of the Government, and knowing 
more precisely how it affected them. We hold, therefore, 
that this is a case in which the answer to these questions must 
depend on the amount of confidence we put in that Government ; 
and we say without hesitation that we put a great deal more 
confidence in it, and ought to put a great deal more confidence 
in it, than Radicals who get upon their high-horse and talk 
of the Government’s having obtained power by profes- 
sions totally at variance with its practice, are entitled 
to. The simple truth is that the Government came 
into office pledged to support the present Khedive on his 
throne, so long as he remained faithful to his undertakings. 
The war with Arabi was a direct consequence of that pledge ; 
and Arabi’s rising, followed as it was by his defeat, having 
practically extinguished any Egyptian force that was in exist- 
ence, it became a positive duty for the British Government to 
do all in its power to defend Egypt against the new dangers 





which had arisen after the rise of the great Mahommedan move- 
ment which threatened, and finally took, Khartoum. Whether 
or not that duty has been performed in the spirit in which a 
Government desirous, beyond everything, of minimising all 
aggressive operations would have performed it, is, of course, a 
question which different judges will decide differently. But 
this we will say, that so far as we can judge, the mistakes 
made, if any, have arisen from the too eager wish to retire, 
and not from the too eager wish to presson. We much prefer, 
looking to the whole history of the case, looking to Mr. Glad- 
stone’s antecedents, to his speeches, and to his actions, to put 
confidence in his earnest wish to curtail military operations 
so far as, consistently with peace, it is possible to do so, te 
putting faith in the dogmatic assurances of these rash Radicals, 
—founded on no evidence and justified by no previous history 
of careful and prudent judgment,—that the Government, in 
violation of all its pledges, is guilty of all sorts of damnable 
murder and rapine, for which it deserves the loathing 
of all who hate these crimes. Such allegations answer them- 
selves. Any man who is willing to bring such accusations 
against such a Government as ours, deserves little attention. 
The same must be said of the Afghan complication. The 
first great act of this Government was to withdraw from 
Afghanistan, and to condemn by implication the policy of 
attacking Russia through Afghanistan. Is it reasonable to 
suppose that this very Government would enter into a need- 
less war with the Power to which it had been from the 
very first accused of being only too friendly? No man has 
done more to conciliate Russia than Mr. Gladstone. No man 
understands Russia better or has been in closer intimacy with 
M. de Giers, than Lord Dufferin ; and everybody knows that 


-he went to India confident of maintaining with Russia the 


most friendly relations. Well, we repeat that it is simply 
childish to accuse such a Government as this of readiness to 
plunge into war with Russia for a trifle which might as well 
be settled by arbitration—or even by lot,—as in any other way. 
The Government knows, and must know, a great deal which 
it is simply impossible for the general public to know, and yet 
on which the whole colour of these negotiations depends. The 
gratuitous attack of Russia on the Afghans proves, indeed, beyond 
a doubt that the Government did know what the pubiic did not 
know. If we cannot trust Mr. Gladstone and Lord Granville and 
Lord Dufferin to keep the peace so far as it is possible to keep 
true peace,—in other words, to do all in their power to justify 
that mutual confidence on which peace really depends,—we can 
trust them for nothing, and had far better dismiss them at once; 
though in whom we could place confidence, after we had ceased 
to put confidence in them, we are quite unable to suggest. 
But the truth is, that the Liberal Party, as a whole, do put 
confidence in them, and ought to put confidence in them, and 
nothing tends more surely towards war than this attempt 
to break-down the confidence justly felt in them, by imputing 
to them that they are quite willing to go to war without just 
cause, and in defiance of all their own principles of action 
both when in Opposition and in power. 

It may be said, and will be said, that we place a super- 
stitious confidence in the present Government. That is not 
the case. We can well believe that it has committed 
many errors of judgment, and, as a matter of fact, we do 
believe that there have been times when a little less pre- 
cipitancy in the effort to extricate itself from the danger 
of war, would have been far more likely to secure peace. But 
we do not fear to say that, so far as regards the pacific earnest- 
ness of this Government and its utter sincerity in wishing to 
avoid war by every reasonable and honourable means, we con- 
tinue to feel the utmost confidence in it, and that we have far 
deeper grounds for that confidence than we have for lending 
credence to the frothy declamations of so-called advocates of 
peace, who neither know anything solid of the men against 
whom they launch their cheap invective, or of the complex 
responsibility resting upon Governments which are in close 
contact with savage and fanatical tribes. 


FRANCE AND CHINA. 


F M. Ferry, as was suspected at the time, really made use 

of the Chinese attack on General Millot to extort fresh 
concessions from China, he must to-day be a sad man. He has 
gained nothing for France, and has lost the Premiership for 
himself. He insisted, it will be remembered, in spite of all 
explanations, that the Pekin Government had treacherously 
broken the Treaty of Tientsin, and that, being bound by that 
treaty to evacuate Langson, they had authorised their General 
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to drive back the occupying force. He demanded, therefore, 
a heavy indemnity—originally £10,000,000—and on that 
being refused, ordered his Generals to threaten the Chinese 
frontier and his Admiral to occupy Formosa, and to commence 
a series of “judicious destructions” on the Chinese coast. 
The Chinese Government, which from the first absolutely denied 
the accusation of treachery, fought rather than pay, and it has 
succeeded. The troops forwarded to Formosa, aided by a half- 
civilised section of the people, whose very existence was probably 
unsuspected by the French, drove back the few troops at Admiral 
Courbet’s disposal ; and after costly efforts, which lasted months 
—during which, as a French oflicer reports, three-fourths of 
the conscripts were “ down with dysentery ”—the Admiral was 
compelled to “await further reinforcements.” Two Chinese 
armies were raised in Yunnan and Kwangsi, and placed under 
good officers, whether German or Chinese; and after months 
of fighting, during which the French troops, though always 
successful in the field, were always wasted by slaughter, 
dysentery, and fever, General Briére de l'Isle was flung back 
upon the Delta of the Song-koi, and compelled to telegraph for 
further reinforcements. Then the cool Chinese statesmen, 
believing that France might alter her policy and strike straight 
at Pekin, and alarmed by the seizure of the rice-ships required to 
feed the capital, offered M. Ferry the old Treaty once more ; and 
-it was accepted. The idea of an indemnity was given-up. The 
hope of occupying Formosa was abandoned. The Chinese were 
virtually acknowledged to have been in the right in denying 
responsibility for “the Bac-le incident ;” and M. Ferry, after 
spending at least eight millions and twenty thousand men in 
killed, wounded, and invalided, reassumed his old position, 
master of Tonquin, if he could hold it against the local in- 
surgents or Black Flags. He has acquired nothing new, and 
has sustained this loss, that in her future dealings with Anam 
and Cambodia, France cannot treat China as a negligible 
quantity. Her statesmen have had enough of frontier wars 
with the elephantine Empire, and know now that, though 
vulnerable, she can be wounded only in the forehead. 
They have still to reduce Tonquin, still to provide for a 
garrison which the “ Colony ” cannot pay, and still to arrange 
terms of trade on the Song-koi such as both China and 
Europe will consent to endure. 

We scarcely wonder that, with such terms of peace to 
acknowledge, M. Ferry was in no hurry to speak of his negotia- 
tions, and resigned with a certain precipitation. The Chamber, 
sick of the war, doubtful of its effect on the electors, and 
afraid of heavy financial demands, would have accepted the 
peace, but would undoubtedly have held M. Ferry to a severe 
account. He had deceived them, even though he had accepted 
peace. It was better to be expelled as a victim to unexpected 
disaster, from the impression of which there must in time be 
a recoil, He therefore resigned at once; and we doubt if 
since his resignation he has been so treacherous as the Paris 
correspondent of the 7imes has been induced to believe. As 
we read the story, M. Ferry was unable to credit his own 
good-fortune in getting even the Tientsin Treaty, and thought 
that the Chinese Government, when once informed of the 
state of affairs in Tonquin, would be elated with victory, and 
would demand much harsher terms, an impression deepened 
by the odd method adopted for negotiation. The Chinese 
Foreign Office, possibly from a certain distrust of Marquis 
Tseng, chose to treat through their English Custom-house 
officers; and M. Ferry could hardly believe that they 
were serious. “I want a Chinese signature,’ he said. 
He therefore signed no peace, and left the whole matter 
to his successor, probably telling him the facts and his 
own distrust of the Chinese overtures. The statesmen of 
Pekin, however, were in earnest—it may be from fear of a 
scarcity in the capital, produced by the seizure of the rice- 
ships; it may be from dread of the General who, having 
defeated Europeans, will be the strongest person in the Empire 
—and they succeeded in convincing M. Grévy. Thereupon, 
the President, who has always detested the forward policy, 
and is sick of the war, feeling his hands free during the 
interregnum, summoned M. Ferry, and ordered him to sign 
the peace. M. Ferry refused; and as M. Brisson had not been, 
as we call it, “ sworn-in,” the President authorised a chief clerk 
in the Foreign Office to sign,as temporary Plenipotentiary, on his 
behalf, an appointment strictly within his Constitutional 
right. The document specifying the bases for a peace 
was, therefore, signed; but as the Empress of China 
had still to ratify the agreement, and as there was 
still a chance that the Empress might recede, and as, peace 
or no peace, Tonquin must be reinforced, and the back 





expenses of the war provided for, M. Brisson was either advised 
or allowed to ask for the war credit of six millions sterlin 
His demand, it was thought, would warn Pekin that treachery 
meant war; while, if Pekin were honest, the money mae 
still be required to pay the huge bills for transport, to 
replace material withdrawn from the arsenals and not ‘yet 
paid for, and to refill General Briére de I’Isle’s storehouses, 
which have been greatly depleted by the recent campaign, It 
is an odd way of doing business, for all regular diplomatists 
were set aside and money was asked for a non-existent purpose 
—though M. Brisson did say that Tonquin might be secured 
by negotiation—but still the business was done; and we fail 
to see in the doing any evidence of treachery. M. Grévy 
left free for a moment by an interregnum, has grasped at 
peace, and that is all. 

If anybody is ill-treated in the affair, it is the Chamber 
which has been asked to act in the dark; but the Chamber 
sometimes knows what is not formally before it, and in any 
event it has, by dispersing for the holidays without interpella- 
tions, condoned all errors. The Deputies are, indeed, pro- 
bably too delighted to escape a great war with China, and to 
be able to announce to their constituents ‘** peace with honour,” 
or, in other words, “ peace, with Tonquin,” to be over-critical 
as to the method in which so pleasing a result has been 
secured. They do not want a war, and they know that their 
constituents want one still less. M. Brisson will, therefore, 
be allowed to conduct affairs in his own way, until the 
elections, when the result of Scrutin de Liste may be an 
unexpectedly large change of personnel. The struggle between 
the Opportunists and the Radicals will be very severe, and 
neither will like to declare against the Ministry—the Oppor- 
tunists, because they may be defeated, as they have been in 
the election of M. Floquet to the Presidency of the Chamber ; 
the Radicals, because this is the most Radical Ministry yet 
seen. The Premier, M. Brisson, though believed to be a serious 
statesman, and a Whig by temperament, gained his seat in the 
Chamber in 1881 as an advanced Radical who wished for 
separation of Church and State, secularisation of all monastic 
property, a conscription of three years only, and the establish- 
ment of a Poor Law—or, as he calls it, a pension-fund for 
retiring artisans and labourers—and five, at least, of his 
colleagues are almost as advanced as himself. The new 
Ministry will, therefore, be allowed to govern quietly, and 
will probably avoid all grand coups until the elections, which, 
now that peace has been made, it is the interest of all parties 
in France, and especially of the Ministry, to hurry-on. This 
Chamber has exhausted its mandate ; and no French Ministry, 
however honest, will reject the opportunity which the privilege 
of drawing-up or even of influencing the * lists” places in its 
hands. M. Brisson is probably a good and certainly a strong 
man; but he is extreme on points, and his list will be a very 
different one from that which M. Ferry would have prepared. 
The war between England and Russia may alter much ; but 
apart from catastrophes, it is to the opinion of the constituents 
that M. Brisson is sure to look, and the constituents desire 
peace, and some chance of inaking money. 








THE BISHOP OF ROCHESTER’S SUMPTUARY LAW. 


T is evidently not safe for Bishops to read children’s books. 
Compared with a good deal else that they have to get 
through—Archidiaconal reports, the balance-sheets of diocesan 
societies, complaints from aggrieved parishioners, and their 
own visitation charges—a child’s story is too fascinating for 
them. They cannot shake-off the recollection of it; and it 
sometimes obtrudes itself where it would be much better away. 
No reader of Hans Andersen will need to be told on what kind 
of literature the Bishop of Rochester has lately been employed. 
His address to his Clergy on Confirmation breathes the true 
spirit of “The Little Red Shoes.” The Bishop has been 
fascinated, as most of us have in our time, by the sad history 
of the little girl who used to go barefoot because she was poor, 
was adopted by an old lady and taken to be confirmed, and 
was allowed, because the old lady could not see well, to 
buy a pair of red shoes for the occasion. When the con- 
firmation was over, we read: “The old lady was told 
by every one that the shoes were red; and she said it 
was very shocking, and not at all proper.” This is precisely 
what has happened to the Bishop of Rochester. Some one 
has told him—it can hardly be that he has found it, out for 
himself—that some of the girls who come to be confirmed 
wear white-satin shoes; and he has allowed his recollection 
of what the old lady said when she was told by every one that 
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Karen’s shoes were red, to supply him with a formula. It is 
«yery shocking, and not at ali proper.” White-satin shoes, 
in the higher class, like mock-pearls in the humbler, are 
«gently but firmly to be eschewed.” It is a pity that the 
Bishop did not offer some specific suggestions as to the mode 
in which this gentle but firm eschewal is to be exerted. The 
Clergy will naturally wish to please their Bishop so far 
as they can, and we feel sure that they would have been 
grateful for some hints upon the proper way of setting 
to work. At what point of the preparation which the can- 
didates undergo can the question how they mean to be shod, 
be best raised? It will not do to wait untii the confirmation- 
day has come. The morning would all be too short to allow 
the Clergy to go round to the houses of the female candidates 
with a request to ke shown the shoes they were about to, or 
had just, put on. Yet if they merely say, when the confirma- 
tion-class first meets, “I am desired by the Bishop to inform 
you that you are not to wear white-satin shoes,” what assurance 
will they have that the warning will be remembered when the 
day comes? Very little, we fear. When the confirmation 
dress is ordered, and the question—What kind of shoes will 
best go with it ? comes to be considered, the fiat of the young 
person in the shoemaker’s shop, “Oh! white, Madame, cer- 
tainly,” will have a far greater chance of being attended to 
than any number of Episcopal directions. Yet, if the Clergy 
were to give notice that at the last meeting of the con- 
firmation-class every girl must bring with her the shoes 
she proposes to wear at the ceremony, it would be an 
exceedingly unpopular step. The spectacle of the study 
or school-room table piled with shoes of all shapes, sizes, 
and materials might be edifying, but it would not be grateful. 
And even if, in obedience to the mandate of duty, the Clergy 
were to put aside the thought of popularity and organise the 
exhibition, the real offenders would probably escape. Those 
who were not going to wear white-satin shoes would appear 
each with a pair of stout walking-boots, or black-felt slippers, 
or whatever else was supposed to be most in conformity with 
the Episcopal decree, carried modestly under her arm ; but the 
hardened worldlings who meant to wear white-satin shoes in 
spite cf priest or bishop would come empty-handed. The 
shoes, they might plead, were not yet bought, or had not yet 
come home. No doubt, the clergyman might say that no 
girl, about whose shoes any torturing doubt yet lingered, 
should have a confirmation-ticket. But it would be a strong 
step, and we doubt whether the Clergy generally would be 
prepared to take it. So far as we see, therefore, if white- 
satin shoes are gently, but firmly, to be eschewed, it will 
be left to the Bishop of Rochester himself to carry out his 
sentence, 

It is only fair to the Bishop to say that he does not shut his 
eyes to the stern necessity that may be laid upon him. 
“ Nothing,” he says, ‘‘ would distress me more than to have to 
send a candidate back for showy or tawdry apparel. But, for 
example’s sake, it may be necessary for me to do it.” It is 
quite wrong, we frankly admit, to wish that the Bishop may 
find it necessary. But we are so filled with curiosity to see 
how he would carry out his threat, that we do wish it, wrong 
as it may be. As regards tawdry apparel, the Bishop’s course 
would be easy ‘enough. The form of this offence that he 
specially singles-out for censure “in the humbler class” is 
mock-pearls ; and as pearls, whether mock or real, are usually 
worn round the neck, they are of the kind of sins that go 
before to judgment. The verger or the pew-opener might 
have orders to “ gently, but firmly,” give each wearer of mock- 
pearls the choice between taking them off and being herself 
taken out of church. But with shoes, the case is different. 
Were Confirmation administered to children, as in the Roman 
Church, they would be as visible as mock-pearls. But the 
Anglican Episcopate prefers to postpone Confirmation to the 
age of fifteen; and we feel sure that the Bishop of Rochester 
would not wish that at that age the candidates should all 
appear in short petticoats. Then, how is he to satisfy him- 
self that his orders have been obeyed? ‘The only plan we 
can suggest is that, the candidates being arranged in rows, the 
chaplain—the examining chaplain, we presume—should plant 
himself successively before each, “ gently, but firmly” take 
hold of her foot, and, with the encouraging “ hold up” ad- 
dressed to horses who are suspected of having a stone in their 
shoe, bring it sufficiently forward to convince the Bishop that 
the “ showy finery” which excites his indignation has been 
left at home. It will be well that whoever conducts the 
operation should make sure before beginning that the candi- 
dates have some support at their back, It would hardly be 


edifying to see'a whole line of white-robed maidens going 
down like ninepins under the awkward touch of a young, and 
possibly nervous, chaplain. 

We have drawn this picture in some detail, because it may, 
perhaps, induce the Bishop to consider whether this is not a 
reform which had better be let alone. Resolute as he may 
think himself, he will never carry out his Sumptuary Law 
without respect of persons. He will hardly, for example, turn 
back the daughter of the Lord-Lieytenant because she comes 
in white-satin shoes, Moreover, if a white dress is not thought 
too showy, why should white shoes be singled out for censure ? 
Another Bishop might with equal reason object to candidates 
coming in parti-coloured apparel, and refuse to see anything 
specially modest in the magpie combination of a white dress 
and black shoes, And if on reflection the Bishop consents to 
be a little blind to “‘ showy apparel” in one dress, he will, we 
are sure, see the wisdom of not being extreme to condemn 
“tawdry apparel” in another. The heartburnings that will 
be caused by a prohibition of those mock-pearls, which the 
wearer probably thinks indispensable to bring her dress up to 
the level proper to the occasion, will be more hurtful to the 
character than any self-satisfaction which may accompany the 
wearing of them. By all means let the Clergy encourage 
quiet dress at Confirmation by precept, and urge their rich 
parishioners to encourage it by example. That will be a 
reasonable work reasonably done. But if this plan does not 
succeed, it will be wise, for Bishops at all events, to accept the 
failure without losing their self-possession. For them, as for 
the law, there are things too small to care about. 








REVENGE. 

N the frightful confession made by the Pesth murderer, 
Balentits, of the details of the double murder he com- 
mitted on Thursday week, we have at least one fact tending to 
refute the suggestion, made some time ago by a contemporary, 
that vindictiveness is a passion of the past. The murderer in 
this case expressly boasted not only of killing his victim, but of 
brutally ripping open the body, and declared that when he saw 
the result he felt “happy and contented.” “I took neither 
money nor jewellery,” he said. “I am nota thief; I merely 
sought revenge.” And his revenge included not simply the 
bloodiest possible retaliation for what he thought a money-injury, 
but the brutal murder of an innocent child as well, committed 
with the same circumstances of atrocity as the principal murder, 
and only to prevent her evidence from bringing home the crime 
to him. In other words, though he would have been ashamed to 
dilute his revenge with such a motive as the love of gain, he was 
not ashamed to let his desire to protect himself extend his retalia- 
tion till it led him into aninjury far graver and more unprovoked 
than that for which he was taking revenge. That the revenge 
should have been alloyed by any wish for plunder, would have 
shocked the man; but that it should be buttressed by a most 
cruel extra murder, committed only to shield himself from the 
consequences of the first, does not seem to have struck him as 
unworthy at all. So absolute was the right of revenge, that it 
justified him, according to his code, in committing an act itself 
deserving, on the same principles, a far more awful revenge than 
the misconduct, whatever it may have been, which instigated 

him to this hideous murder. 

However, it will be said at once that though revenge may 
still take possession of the minds of Slavonic officials only 
superficially educated, it is a dead vice among the more civilised 
nations. We do not believe a word of it. Civilisation changes 
the forms which our passions take, but civilisation alone never 
extirpated one of them; and though it may be very uncommon to 
hear of revenge leading to crime among the cultivated classes of 
England, that is only because education makes men better able 
to realise the general scope and end of their actions, and more 
accustomed to divert their thoughts from those dangerous 
channels perseverance in which leads inevitably to crime and 





punishment. In a country where the duel has become quite 
obsolete, it is not wonderful that acts of violent revenge such 
as that committed by the Slavonic post-office clerk should be 
seldom heard of. But that is no evidence at all that vindictiveness 
is obsolete. To judge of that, we should inquire how often social 
slights are repaid by social slights; how often literary wounds 
are retaliated in kind; how often deep personal resentments 
are harboured which find no opportunity of expressing them- 
selves at all, but which would be kindled into vitality by the least 





opening for reprisals ; how often, in short, revengeful feelings are 
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merely kept in suspense by the multitude of other interests and 
engagements, instead of being allowed to assume that dominion 
over the mind which, in the old “ simple and violent days,” and 
among the simple and violent races, the thirst for revenge used 
to assume. Doubtless one of the effects of civilisation has been 
to produce a complexity of feeling and thought which is by no 
means favourable to the absolute sway of single passions. It 
is perfectly true that it is very much less common than it used 
to be for a cultivated man who thinks himself wronged, to go 
about seeking an opportunity to wipe out his injury in blood. 
But then it is equally true that it is much less common than it 
used to be for cultivated men who desire any other unlawful 
thing to go about seeking opportunities of snatching what they 
want by force. Indeed, it is probably true that civilisation 
diminishes, on the whole, the absorbingness of most of the pas- 
sions,—partly by distracting our attention from them, and so 
making them less engrossing ; partly by accustoming us to look 
upon the law as too much above us, to let the pursuit of what is 
unlawful be entertained by the minds of reasonable men. 

But though it is, we suppose, true that the passion of revenge 
ig as much diluted by the conditions of modern culture as most 
other violent passions, we do not believe that it is more diluted 
than these, still less obliterated. Look at the life-long resent- 
ment cherished by even so highly-cultivated a mind as that of 
the late Rector of Lincoln, and expressed by him with charac- 
teristic force and vivacity even on his death-bed. Look 
at the evidences of long-cherished fury which were brought 
before us by the publication of a late volume of letters, a pub- 
lication which the Court of Chancery held to be illegal, and 
granted an order to suppress. Look even at the bitter political 
animosities which seem to possess a mind as large as Prince 
Bismarck’s when he sees the American people expressing their 
reverence for the memory of one of his strongest personal 
opponents. In every department of life,and amongst the men 
alike of highest power and highest education, we shall find the 
wrath which remains after a long and bitter struggle has been 
terminated, at least as living as any one human passion can be 
expected to be in a world so full of distractions and complexity 
of interests. Indeed, the loss of faith in the Divine government 
of the world, as well as the loss of faith in the human Govern- 
ments of the world, which so curiously mark this epoch, have 
led to a remarkable revival of the thirst for revenge, and we see 
the result in the various dynamite plots which are now heard of 
all over the Western world. 


Bacon begins one of his essays by saying that revenge is a 
kind of “ wild justice ;” and Bishop Butler has devoted two fine 
sermons to showing that resentment, while it is originally a pro- 
tective instinct in all sorts of animals,—a protective instinct 
intended to render attack upon them dangerous,—is, when cool 
and deliberate, instead of merely instinctive, defensible only as 
a provision for the impartial punishment and repression of 
injury on behalf of the Commonwealth as a whole. We 
believe Butler’s account of resentment,—which is’ the 
active principle of revenge,—to be strictly true, and to be 
in effect the rationale of Bacon’s description of revenge as a 
kind of “wild justice.” Without the feeling of resentment 
against wrong, society would never have the heart to punish 
evil, but would regard such punishment as a mere addition to the 
total sum of evil. It is resentment against the offenders which 
alone steels men to inflict just and necessary punishment; and 
without that natural inward buttress to the whole structure of 
Courts of Justice, the weak and helpless would lose all the pro- 
tection which the confident expectation that detected crime will 
be followed by certain punishment, now gives them. But it is 
clear enough, as Bishop Butler puts it, that unless deliberate 
resentment obtains its satisfaction from the decisions of an im- 
partial tribunal—unless all the personal element in the craving 
to wreak revenge on those who have injured you is surrendered 
—resentment becomes a principle of deadly disorder, instead 
of a buttress of order, in society. The revengeful person 
being judge in his own case, is sure to measure the guilt of the 
offender, not by reason, but by passion, and is sure also to deal- 
out punishment in proportion to the anger which he feels, instead 
of in proportion to the anger which is deserved. Thus each act 
of revenge is a legitimate source of new resentment, and there- 
fore of more revenge, till the very principle which, if it only 
sustains the awards of an impartial tribunal, is a security for the 
helpless and innocent, becomes the origin of anarchical passions 
and of universal confusion. Now, this seems to us precisely the 
anarchy which does ensue in any world in which there is a 





general loss of faith in government both Divine and human, 
The loss of faith in Divine government goes a great way towards 
emancipating the passion of revenge from all the moral re. 
straints put on it, for it is only in the humility of profoung 
religious belief that men are able to feel how little fit they are 
to be the avengers of their own cause. And the loss of faith 
in hnman Governments is in effect the loss of faith in all 
visible justice ; which means,—and this we find it actually means 
at the present moment in many different lands,—a prefer. 
ence for pure anarchy, as compared with that approximation 
towards impartial justice to which Courts of Law attain, 
The Nihilists and Anarchists, as they are called, in their deep 
disbelief in official justice, imagine that if all things were 
reduced to chaos, and the various human passions were set free 
to act according to their own law, some new order would come 
out of it better than the order we have at present. Of course, 
that hope is pure lunacy. Restore “ wild justice,” and you give 
back to men like Balentits the impunity which the comparative 
disinterestedness and impartiality of Courts of Justice deny them. 
Hence, it is impossible to imagine an age in which revenge, unless 
checked by every moral influence and every wise tradition of which 
society can avail itself, would assume huger proportions than 
it would just now, when faith in a righteous judge of the secrets 
of the heart is growing so faint that men do not shrink morally 
from slaking their thirst for revenge, and when faith in the 
equity of human institutions is in some countries so rapidly 
giving way that men do not hesitate to advocate anarchy as 
an escape from the iniquity of law. It is precisely in such a 
time as this that revenge is most likely to increase and multiply, 
—as, in fact, we see it increasing and multiplying wherever 
dynamiters congregate, and wherever conspirators to murder 
are absolved by the sympathy of their country and their class. 





THE SHOPKEEPERS’ LUCK. 

HE curious fact that, in a time said to be one of universal 
depression, the Income-tax yields penny for penny more 

than it has ever done, hardly attracts the attention it deserves. 
Part of the increase is, no doubt, due to the increase of the 
population, part to the increased activity of the Department 
which has been working its subordinates hard, and part, let us 
at least hope, to an improvement in tax-paying morals; buta 
residuum is still left explicable only on the theory that some of the 
money-getters included in Schedule D are doing very well. We 
believe that to be true, and account for the universality of the 
grumbling by the well-known fact that men in business, who 
find themselves unexpectedly “in for a good time,” talk about it 
as little as possible. They do not want competitors, and have 
besides an idea that boasting, however pleasant, is always more 
or less unlucky. Distributors in particular, not creating any- 
thing to be proud of, are usually silent about their gains, and 
distributors just now are enjoying a specially agreeable time. 
The whole army of them, from the great firms which supply 
the place of the ancient markets, down to the smallest retail 
shopkeepers, are benefiting by the heavy fall in the wholesale 
prices of their materials, which they are naturally indisposed to 
give entirely to their customers. There is hardly a shop- 
keeper, for example, who has not for nearly two years been 
giving 20 per cent. or more less for his goods than he used to 
do, while he has charged very nearly, if not quite, the same 
prices to his customers. The silversmiths, for example, have 
made no general offer of a reduction, though their material has 
gradually fallen in price from 5s. an ounce to 4s. 1d., a reduction 
of 22 per cent. The fall in this case has been gradual, almost 
too gradual to admit of changed prices; but the whole benefit 
has been very large, and has in the main gone to the sellers of 
silver goods. Their wages have not increased much, and the 
cost of their material has declined to four-fifths. The fall 
in copper has been still more severe, more than a third, 
as the unlucky holders of copper-mines well know; but we ques- 
tion if materfamilias, when buying copper-kettles or stewpans, 
or articles in brass and bronze, is aware of any perceptible 
reduction. Yet if no reduction has been made, the dealer in 
copper-ware or bronze-ware, after allowing for the unaltered 
cost of manufacture, has benefited by at least fifteen per cent. 
on the whole cost of the article he sells—a most important 
gain. The plumbing trade has been equally enriched by the 
fall in the wholesale price of lead, and so has the ironmonger ; 
though the latter, no doubt, except when protected by patents, 
has to bear a far more severe competition. The drapers, too, have 





benefited by the fall in the price of wool and linen, though not 
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to the same extent, the women, who are the chief buyers of 
drapery, being greatly attracted by cheapness, and knowing 
often a good deal of the ceurse of prices; but the most remarkable 
instance is the grocers. There is positively not one article in 
which grocers deal which has not sustained a heavy fall in the 
wholesale market, sometimes, as in the case of tea, coffee, and 
sugar, a fall beyond precedent ; yet grocers’ bills are very much 
what they were. So far as ordinary housekeepers see, nothing 
at their grocers’ is distinctly cheaper, except sugar, an article in 
which, for some unknown reason, customers are always treated 
more than fairly. The grocers throughout the kingdom—a 
most important and numerous body—must have been prosper- 
ing for two years as they never prospered yet; but they are 
prudent men, and do not talk about gains which, as they say, 
may not last, and are in no degree, they think, beyond the 
measure of their deserts. Some of them, if we are not mis- 
informed, must have been making from 50 to 60 per cent. on 
tea, and tea is only one of their recent sources of unexpected 
profit. It is needless to go over the list. There is hardly an 
article sold in a shop the wholesale price of which has not fallen 
heavily, while the retail price has either remained stationary or 
has declined in a much smaller proportion. 


Such a position of affairs is somewhat of a puzzle to econo- 
mists, whose theory is that prices will always find their level, 
and that the consumer rather than the distributor must benefit 
by reductions; but economists take too little heed of time. 
Ultimately their theory is inevitably true, unless the distributors 
—as happens in the fish-trade, the fruit-trade, and, we believes 
in the milk-trade—are virtually in possession of a monopoly 
which it is difficult or impossible to upset. Otherwise, retail 
prices must fall with wholesale prices; but they take a long time 
doing it. One would think that the straitened classes, who are 
the great buyers of everything but luxuries, would rapidly force 
down retail prices in correspondence with wholesale prices ; but, 
as a matter of fact, they do not. Even bread, though it rises in 
exact proportion to the price of corn, does not fall with it, but 
after a certain decline remains unintelligibly stationary. 
Nobody ever saw a good fourpenny quartern loaf, though corn 
recently went down till that price would have been mathe- 
matically the proper equivalent for the corn necessary to 
make the loaf, plus the usual charges,—and everybody eats 
bread. The pressure of thousands of buyers, all eagerly 
bent on cheapness, does not suffice to “bear” the market 
in bread; and in other articles, of course, the pressure is 
greatly diminished. In some the buyers are ignorant, in others 
the sellers are strictly bound together, and in all the influence 
of habit is almost inconceivably strong. The housewife who 
is buying a copper kettle or saucepan probably has not the 
faintest idea that copper has a wholesale price, and certainly 
never preceded her purchase by an inquiry into the con- 
dition of the copper market. If she is sensitive, on the 
other hand, about the price of fruit, her sensitiveness is of 
no use, for the dealers can and do settle the prices for them- 
selves, the great exception being oranges, which are quoted and 
sold all over London at a dozen different prices all at once. 
Either there are varieties of quality of which the public are 
ignorant, or prices depend on locality, for there seems, so far as 
ordinary buyers are concerned, to be no orange-tariff at all. 
But the great cause of the slow downward movement of retail 
prices is, we are told, neither the ignorance of the public nor the 
resistance of interested syndicates, but the extraordinary con- 
servatism of the great body of buyers about prices. The English 
people, and more especially Englishwomen, arrive, by much 
inquiry and some haggling, and a good deal of clever guessing, 
at a fairly accurate idea of the customary price of any 
article in great demand, and they stick to that with a sort of 
self-defensive tenacity. If the price is more than that, they 
complain of dearness, and perhaps will not buy; but if it isa 
little less than that, they are satisfied, and do not inquire into 
market conditions at all. Ordinary tea, for example, is to be 
two shillings a pound; and whatever happens in Mincing Lane, 
the buyers will pay two shillings without grumbling. They would 
be furious at half-a-crown, but they do not expect eighteenpence ; 
and, except after a long period of inquiry, and doubt, and 
negligence, do not ask for it. So operative is this feeling that 
in some trades—notably tobacco—it is simply impossible to 
alter the “regular” prices for the cheaper sorts without 
loss of custom, and a new duty is met by practices 
which are, to speak plainly, adulterations. A particular 
“cut” must be sold at a particular price; and it is 








sold,—with water in it. It is the same with tea. We are 
assured, on good authority, that a duty of threepence a pound 
would hardly alter either the consumption or the price of 
ordinary tea. The housewife would refuse to give more, the 
dealer would be compelled to have more, and the matter would 
be adjusted by a slight reduction in the quality given for the 
two shillings,—a reduction of which, perhaps, one buyer in ten 
would be faintly aware, and one in a hundred would be certain. 
The customary price would remain as it was, and nobody would 
be discontented. 


But then the competition ? Isit not the first law of economics 
that the cheap seller will supersede the dear seller, and get all 
his market away? Certainly that is true in the long-run; but 
it is not true in five minutes. ‘The difficulties in the way 
of the “ undercutter” or underseller are very great indeed. In 
the first place, “the trade” hate him, and the hatred of the 
trade is unpleasant—good assistants shunning the banned 
shops—or, in the strictly organised trades, intolerable. Effort 
after effort has been made to beat the bakers, who hold very 
closely together, but with very little result. They will let-down 
prices toa point, but no farther, being quite aware that in all 
trades which take room there are limits to competition. 
Two halfpence on two loaves are not equal to a penny 
on one loaf when the ovens will only hold so many 
loaves. Then the buyer who cares about a fall of a penny 
is always wanting credit, and does not like to quit the 
man who will give it, and who regards desertion as the one 
unpardonable sin. Moreover, he, or rather she, believes in the 
customary price; and whatever the newspapers may say, cannot 
get rid of the impression that somehow the underseller is giving 
her, in some way, inferior quality for her money,—a belief dili- 
gently encouraged by the regular tradesman. And lastly, the 
underseller being anxious mainly for accidental custom, is 
neither so obliging, nor so patient, nor so careful about 
deliveries as his established rival. So strongly do these 
three causes work together, that we have heard of in- 
stances in which bakers in populous neighbourhoods have 
bought their underselling rivals’ stocks and sold them at their 
own prices, without their customers either knowing or resenting 
the tax so directly levied. The force of habit, which even arrests 
downfalls in bread, is much stronger as to articles less needed 
and less accurately understood, till we arrive at cases in which, 
as in the milk trade, cheapness is positively suspected or dis- 
liked, as if it must of necessity be based upon some fraud. Of 
course, in the end, if wholesale prices are low, the undersellers 
win, and the new price establishes itself, in which case woe to 
the retailers when wholesale prices rise. They have to 
endure a storm of inquiries, objurgations, and epithets, 
which must take the sweetness of their previous gains quite 
out of them; and very often are compelled to yield, and com- 
pensate themselves by unsuspected reductions in quality. Ag 
a rule, however, the demand that a customary and low price 
should be lower still, comes with surprising slowness; and the 
distributors, when their wholesale market has given way, enjoy 
unexpected profits continuously for months. The public will 
not, in this instance, grudge the shopkeepers their gains, for 
they had previously been suffering greatly from different causes, 
—one being the difficulty of meeting the competition of the 
Stores ; but they certainly for some time past have had cause te 
bless the “ general depression.” 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 
THE LABOUR QUESTION. 


(To THE EpiIToR OF THE ‘“ SPECTATOR.”’] 
Sir,—A short notice appeared in the Pall Mall Gazette last 
Saturday of a noteworthy incident bearing on the relations of 
capital and labour in the manufacturing districts, which gave a 
very imperfect version of the facts of the case. As these are of 





‘no little significance in themselves, and are, I think, likely to 


interest your readers, you may like to have them in fuller detail. 

Some eighteen years since, when the question of industrial 
partnership was first seriously raised, a few gentlemen interested 
in the subject resolved to make a practical experiment in the 
cotton trade. They accordingly formed a small company, 
in which by the articles special facilities were given for 
the acquisition of shares by the work-people; and it was 
publicly announced that the principle of giving every person 
employed, whether shareholder or not, a certain interest im 
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protits, in proportion to the work done for the Company, would 
be recognised. An excellent mill was purchased at Sabden, and 
called the Cobden Mills. The workpeople of the neighbourhood 
were called together and informed of the arrangement as to 
shares, and of the intention as to profits; and this mill was 
started, and has continued at work from that time to this. The 
relations between the workpeople and the Board have always 
been excellent, although, to the best of my recollection, the latter 
have never been able to carry-out the intention of the founders. 
Certainly, for the last ten years or upwards it has been so, for 
the earnings have not been sufficient, during that time, to pay 
any dividend to the shareholders, and the capital has been 
slowly but steadily diminishing under repeated deficits. I may 
state here, parenthetically, that no blame whatever attaches to 
the Board for this waut of success financially. Under the able 
chairmanship of Dr. Watts, of Manchester, the management has 
been excellent; but the want of sufficient capital to take advan- 
tage of the markets, and the situation of the mill—more than 
three miles from the nearest railway station—have turned the 
scale constantly against them in the reckless competition which 
has been steadily undermining the prosperity of this great 
industry during these years. 

Accordingly, on March 31st, the Board determined to recom- 
mend a voluntary winding-up of the Company, and issued 
notices for an extraordinary meeting of the shareholders on 
April 10th, at which the necessary resolution would be sub- 
mitted. When the workpeople heard of this intention they 
met, and have now made the following proposal to the Board. 
They offer an advance of £2,000, which sum they will themselves 
borrow from the clubs and societies of the neighbourhood of 
which they are members. The loan is to be for two years, and 
they propose to repay it to the clubs by giving-up a full week’s 
wages in every quarter; in other words, they will work for 
eight weeks of the term for nothing, and the whole amount of 
their earnings for that time will be paid by the Company to the 
clubs in satisfaction of the loan. This unexpected and entirely un- 
solicited offer of their workpeople is now under the consideration 
of the Board, who are making every effort to respond to it, with 
an earnest desire to keep the mill working. As a first step they 
propose to reduce their own remuneration to the nominal sum of 
£50 a year, which, divided between the six directors, will not 
pay their railway-fares. 

Whatever may be the result as to the Cobden Mills, the 
example is one which should make us thank God and take 
courage in the present critical state of affairs in these great 
manufacturing counties. Noone can have lived in them with 
his eyes open without having learned to feel sincere admiration 
for, and sympathy with, the employers of labour, Many—I 
fear the majority of them—are keepiug their mills running at a 
loss, and seeing their property and resources steadily diminish- 
ing. Of course there are other motives for this besides the 
one which I know is the prevailing one in many cases,— 
the reluctance to throw large bodies of those who are 
dependent on them out of work. So far as I am aware, 
this of the Cobden Mills is the first example of a body of work- 
people appreciating the position and attitude of their employers, 
and coming frankly forward to take their share of the burthen 
of these bad times. No doubt, the fact that the Sabden work- 
people have always been aware that they would share in profits 
if any were made has done much to give them an interest in 
the common work. But after all, the sharing of profits with 
labour has never in this case got out of the region of good- 
intentions. One may fairly ask, if this has been the result in 
the green tree, what will be done in the dry ? 

Meantime, one may hope that the example may have a 
powerful effect, and that other bodies of workpeople who have 
employers of the same stamp will come forward voluntarily to 
do their part in helping to tide the great industries of the 
country over these hard times, and so surely to prepare the way 
for sounder and better relations in the future between labour and 
capital.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Chester, April 8th. 


THE PRESENT LOW PRICKS. 


Tuomas Hvenes. 


[To THE EpiToR OF THE ‘‘ SPECTATOR,’’ | 
S1r,—In a notice of the Magazines for April, in the Spectator of 
April 4th, there is a reference to an article by Mr. W. Fowler in the 
Contemporary Review, on the causes of the prevailing low prices, 
which he appears mainly to attribute to an over-supply of 
“almost all articles 


As general over-production is, of course, 











impossible, what Mr. Fowler means is, no doubt, an increased 
supply of “almost everything” except gold. 

Now, whether low prices are caused by an increased pro- 
duction of commodities relatively to gold, or by a decreased 
production of gold (as the standard of value) relatively to 
commodities, is a question of great importance. 

A fall of prices due to the first of those causes would add 
nothing to the aggregate value of commodities, while it would 
diminish the value of each separate commodity, and thereby add 
to the wealth, or sum of utilities, of the world. If we suppose 
that the production of everything except gold was doubled (the 
labour employed remaining the same), the sum of values would 
be unchanged; while each separate commodity would have 
fallen fifty per cent., the real wealth of the world would be 
doubled, and the relations of debtor and creditor would be 
undisturbed. But a fall in price, caused by a diminished supply 
of gold, or whatever is the standard of-value, adds nothing 
whatever to the world’s wealth, and benefits creditors at the 
expense of debtors, who constitute the bulk of the producing 
classes paying rent and interest. 

Fortunately, there is a very simple test, by the application of 
which it becomes easy to decide as to which of these two causes 
a fall in prices is attributable. 

In both cases the quantity of labour may be assumed to be the 
same, for it is not contended that there has been any sudden 
addition to the supply of labour corresponding to the increased 
supply of commodities. If, then, the fall in prices is due to 
what is commonly, though loosely, called “ over-production ” 
of commodities, and not to a scarcity of gold, it cannot affect 
wages. These will remain the same, and the working or wage- 
earning class will have its full share in the increased abundances 

But if, on the other hand, a fall in prices is due to a dimin- 
ished supply of gold, the price of labour will be affected, as the 
price of everything else is affected, and wages will inevitably 
fall. The condition of the labourers will not be worse— 
for all that they consume will be proportionately cheaper 
—but it will be in no way improved. Cheapness in money- 
value and cheapness in labour-value may coincide, but 
they have no necessary connection. Things may be cheap 
merely because gold is dear, not because there is an abundant 
supply of them; but in this case, labour will be cheap too. If 
the price of labour falls at a time when general prices are falling, 
it may be inferred that the cause is an appreciated currency. 
If low prices are the result (as Mr. Fowler supposes) of an in- 
creased return to labour, owing to improvements in production, 
or increased facilities of communication and exchange, the 
value of labour and the wages of labour (its quantity remaining 
the same) will relatively rise. 

By applying this test to present circumstances, we shall be 
able to form a tolerably sound opinion whether, and to what 
extent, the scarcity of gold, and not the abundance of com- 
modities, is the cause of the present depression. Have wages 
fallen ? or are they in course of falling? If, as I suspect, the 
answer must be in the affirmative, the cause must be dear 
money.—I am, Sir, &c., Louis MatLuet. 





THE RADICALS AND WAR. 
[To THE EpIToR OF THE ‘* SPECTATOR.’’] 

Sir,—As a Liberal verging on Radicalism I subscribe to nearly 
the whole of your last week’s article on “ ‘The Radicals and the 
War.” Iadmit that England has never been ruled by a states- 
man so utterly averse to unnecessary war as Mr. Gladstone. 
I think it wholly unfair and misleading to describe the pending 
question with Russia as a dispute about a few Afghan or 
Turkoman villages, I believe that it was right to despatch an 
expedition for the rescue of Gordon, and that when upon the 
fall of Khartoum and Gordon’s death there seemed good reason 
to believe that the Mahdi would lead his followers Northwards to 
attack Lord Wolseley, the Goverument were bound to comply 
with every reasonable suggestion of Lord Wolseley’s for 
securing the safety of his army. Especially were they bound 
to take such vigorous military measures at Suakim as might 
prevent Osman Digna and his formidable followers from 
swelling the mass of Lord Wolseley’s assailants on the Nile. 

Nevertheless, fully admitting that the measures of the 
Government up to the present time have been justifiable, I do 
submit that there has recently sprung-up some cause for 
anxiety in the minds of peace-loving Liberals. Since the adop- 
tion of these measures the situation in the Soudan has, in fact, 
entirely changed. Contrary to universal expectation, the 
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Mahdi, instead of advancing Northwards against our army, has 
been compelled to move away to the South. It seems clear that 
he has formidable enemies of his own faith to contend with. 
They may very possibly kill or conquer him; and even if he 
eventually succeeds in subjugating them, it may take him a 
year or two, if not more, to doit. Meanwhile, I would ask,—What 
is there for Lord Wolseley’s army to do? It has not got to defend 
itself, for nobody is attacking it. It seems to be admitted that 
we are not to carry on a war of mere revenge. Revenge, indeed, 
as long as the Mahdiis in Kordofan or Sennaar, could not be 
wreaked on the real offender. The conquest of the Soudan has, 
T believe, never been advocated by any serious politician or 
political party. Tt has, indeed, been said that if we will not 
conquer the Soudan we ought not to leave it until we have 
established there some settled form of government. Well, 
we have set-up many governments in conquered countries; 
but I have tried in vain to remember a single instance, 
from the setting-up of Shah Soojah at Cabul during the first 
Afghan war, to the setting-up of the successors of Cetewayo in 
Zululand, which has not turned out an utter failure. 

As a Liberal having the strongest trust in the Government, I 
must, then, confess myself unable at present to see with what 
legitimate object the war in the Soudan is henceforward to go 
on. I believe that, as the Nile is at present at its lowest, the 
withdrawal of Lord Wolseley’s army, even if at once decided on, 
could be better effected three months hence than now. But if 
the railway from Suakim to Berber should be actively proceeded 
with, the inference will be that Lord Wolseley’s army is not to 
be withdrawn. Explanations in Parliament might be hoped for, 
but that in the face of such an Opposition as the present, if the 
Government were not chary of explanations, the whole session 
might be wasted over votes of censure. I doubt not if the 
intentions of the Government were declared, that if we are to 
stay in the Soudan there will be a vote of censure for objectless 
butchery, and that if we are to go there will be a vote of censure 
for ignominious scuttling. The self-same men will bring forward 
and vote for whichever of these two flatly contradictory proposi- 
tions the course of events gives them opportunity for. Never- 
theless, even at the cost of such an interruption of the business 
of the session, it would be a relief to many earnest supporters 
of the Government to have a statement of their present views.— 
I am, Sir, &c. M. 


|To tHe Epitror oF THE ‘‘ SpecTATOR,’’] 
Sir,—In the first article of the Spectator last week you tax 
some of us with doing what in us lies “ to bring the discredit 
of yielding to an unworthy fear of war on the Radical name.” 
Might we not as well talk of your views as indicating an un- 
worthy fear of peace? People of my political complexion 
do not approach either the Soudan or the Afghan problem 
as primarily and fundamentally a question of peace or war 


at all. They are questions of justice, policy, utility, and 
expediency. War is in our view only one disadvantage in a 


course of action which is pregnant with still graver disadvantages 
in other forms. We shrink no more from war than you do; but 
we ask for a clear demonstration of the ends to be gained by 
any given war, just as we should ask for it in the case of any 
other great demand on the resources, the interest, the attention 
of the nation. What is to recompense us for our action in the 
Soudan, for instance? Our point is not one of sentimentalism 
or philanthropy, it is business. 

You complain of a Member who sits in this quarter of the 
House for “ taking into his own hands the decision of the ques- 
tion whether it was or was not desirable to evacuate the Soudan.” 
But had not all the journalists of the Forward School already 
taken the decision equally into their own hands? If these irre- 
sponsible counsellors are at liberty to form opinions for themselves, 
and violently to urge those opinions upon Ministers as the em- 
phatic judgment of the country, why may uot a responsible Mem- 
ber of Parliament be allowed to have ever so little of a mind of his 
own, and even to tell it in Gath ? Whenthe Zmes lends all the 
weight of its influence to certain notorious and convicted Jingoes 
at the India Office, is not Dr. Dale or anybody else doing the 
Government a service when he gives them a chance of knowing 
that the Times does not carry all Liberal opinion with it to-day, 
any more than it did on the eve of 1880 ? 

It is all very well to bid us to trust the Government; but 


suppose that somebody in our ranks had taken it into his own 


hands to warn Ministers that the despatch of Gordon to Khar- 
toum without supports would be an enormous blunder, perhaps 
that disastrous step would never have beentaken. The Govern- 





ment are supposed to have slipped into it from mistaking a 
cooked and artificial public opinion for the veal article. It is 
our duty—and, I hope, our intention—to keep them more fully 
informed for the future. We have had enough of a kind of 
trust which only misleads those who are the objects of it to 
their own detriment. 

As for the Afghan business, you say that the very essence of 
the question is not whether this or that bit of territory shall 
belong to Russia or to Afghanistan, but whether Russia is to keep 
her formal contracts with us. Well, but is that so? The drift 
of Lord Granville’s despatch to Russia of March 16th is pretty 
well known; and nobody has ever hinted that a single clause or 
phrase of it points to a breach of formal contract. The whole 
difficulty is believed to turn upon the limits of the debateable 
and surveyable zone. If that is true, then you expressly admit 
that you agree with those who hold that a point so narrow is 
proper to be submitted to an umpire. Would it not be well to 
ascertain this question of fact before condemning those whose 
proposition is, after all, it appears, identical with your own? If 
the Russians refuse to submit the question of line or zone to an 
umpire—supposing us to come to that point—then the case 
will be altered, and war may be forced upon us.—I am, Sir, &e., 

A Lrperat BELow THE Ganeway. 


MORALITY IN POLITICS. 
[To THE EpiIToR OF THE “ SpEcTATOR.’ | 

Sin,—In your issue of yesterday, you say that “ Radicals of 
Mr. John Morley’s school do much mischief by weakening the 
hands of a Government in which they ought to have confidence.” 
Surely that begs the whole question. No doubt, you, Sir, 
think that they ought to have confidence in the Government, for 
you have, so far as I have observed, been a supporter of 
the Government throughout their policy, though you depre- 
cated, originally, interference in the Soudan. But why ought 
Mr. John Morley, or those who think with him, to support the 
Government ? What can he find in their Egyptian policy which 
agrees with any one of his convictions? Ouyht he not, judging 
from his professions and his principles, to condemn the Govern- 
ment from the very depths of his soul for incapacity either to 
see the right (as he would deem) or to dothe right? Is he to 
be false to those convictions and principles simply to keep a 
party in power who obtained that power by professions in total 
variance to their practice? Strange teaching this; symptom of 
the depraved and degrading political thought of the time. All 
rules of right and wrong, all true principles of patriotism, all 
faith and conviction, all earnestness, all belief that there is such 
a thing as right, which is heavenly, as sin and crime, murder 
and rapine, which are damnable, are gone out of the souls of 
those who would fain see others’ consciences laid in the dust 
before the feet of a power-grasping party, who have been faith- 
less to their professions, and who dread their rightful retributior. 
I was present last week at a great popular meeting. Never 
before at such have I heard the name of Gladstone uttered with- 
out volumes of applause. His name the other evening was 
passed by in coldest silence, and the only allusion to him which 
provoked any applause was to his noble professions, contrary as 
they have been to his odious performances. No; let men like 
Mr. John Morley speak more plainly still,—speak out all they 
have in their mind, and rouse others to a sense of the national 
crime of these Soudan wars,— useless, objectless, wicked 
outrages on humanity, breeding evil at home, brutalising our 
race, interfering with industry; while abroad—but the daily 
papers tell us of the horrors there. Only by such plain-spoken- 
ness can right be done, and party feeling be purified from its 
vice of mistaken faith to individuals and falseness to duty.—I 

am, Sir, &c., 

Wanstead, Essex, April 5th. Aurrep H. HaGcarp. 
MR. BURT’S POSITION. 
{To THE Epiror oF THE “ SpectTaToR.’’] 

Sir,—Is it quite fair to suggest, as you do, that Mr. Burt 
retains his position in Parliament by means of a public sub- 
scription? The statement is often made, I know; but I could 
never understand on what grounds. Mr. Burt is the Secretary 
of the Northumberland Miners’ Association. Before he was 
returned to Parliament the miners paid him £250 a year; when 
he was returned for Morpeth they increased his salary to £500. 
They would probably have done that before this time if he had 
not been returned to Parliament at all. Mr. Burt still discharges 
the duties of a very onerous post. He is not paidasa Member of 
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the House of Commons, but as a Trades’ Union secretary. No 
man in England, I believe, has done such great work for so 
small a salary. It is impossible to over-estimate the value of 
Mr. Burt’s services to the miners, or—considering that he has 
substituted arbitration for strikes, and that because of his wise 
management only one great “turn-out” has taken place in the 
Northumberland coal-fields since 1844—to the country. Surely 
the miners have a right to pay their secretary as they may 
choose, without suspicion of paying him to sit in Parliament. 
I believe I am right in stating that Mr. Burt has never received 
a penny from any public subscription.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Savage Club, W.C. Aanon WATSON. 


[We never dreamed of blaming Mr. Burt, but quoted him as 
proof that a most honest and excellent man may be paid for 
political services. Our authority for the fact is, as we believe, 
himself, in “ Debrett,”’ where it is stated that the Miners’ Asso- 
ciation, which really elects him, will pay him £500 a year “so 
long as he shall be a Member of Parliament.”—Ep. Spectator.] 





MR. ARNOLD ON THE COLLECTS. 

[To tHE EpITOR oF THE ‘‘ SPECTATOR.” ] 
Srr,—Will you allow me to supplement your exposure of Mr. 
Matthew Arnold’s new version of the message of Christmas, 
with “the miracle of the Incarnation ” left out, by calling atten- 
tion to his equally characteristic appeal in support of his view 
to the testimony of “ Catholic antiquity”? He tells us that 
“here the Collects of the Church, which have come down to us 
from Catholic antiquity—from the times when all legend was 
most unhesitatingly received, most fondly loved, most delighted 
in for its own sake—are the best testimony.” And he proceeds 
at once to quote the Collects in the English Prayer-book for 
(a) the Sixth Sunday after Epiphany, (b) Christmas Day, (c) 
Easter Eve. 

Now, I quite agree with Mr. Arnold in thinking those Collects 
beautiful and impressive, though I differ from him in thinking 
that their beauty and impressiveness depend altogether on the 
truth of “the miracle amply and impressively stated ” in them, 
without which they are reduced to a tissue of profane and un- 
meaning verbiage. But the curious point is that the two first 
were composed in the sixteenth century, the third in the seven- 
teenth, so that not one of them “has come down to us 
from Catholic antiquity.” And what makes this elaborate 
blunder the more amusing is that—with the exception of 
those for Saints’ days, most of which were, for obvious reasons, 
rewritten or remodelled by the Reformers—there are only about 
half-a-dozen Collects in the Prayer-book not translated directly 
from the Sarum Missal. Mr. Arnold has gone out of his way to 
select three out of these few modern compositions to illustrate 
‘the testimony of Catholic antiquity!” In itself the point is of 
little consequence; but it serves to indicate how far a writer, 
who is confident that none of the Christian miracles are “ verifi- 
able,” can be trusted to verify the facts alleged in support of 
his own Neo-Christian parody of the Gospel.—I am, Sir, in spite 
of Mr. Arnold, 

ONE WHO STILL BELIEVES IN “THe LEGEND oF CrristMas.” 
SIXPENNY TELEGRAMS. 
|To THE EpIToR OF THE “SPECTATOR.’’] 
Sir,—In your article of last week upon “ Sixpenny Telegrams ” 
you condemn the Government proposal to charge for the address 
of the recipient on the ground, not that it will be disad- 
vantageous to the telegraphing public, but that it will be 
expensive to the Post Office. The Post Office, you think, will 
lose more through the increased difficulty of delivering telegrams, 
and the consequent waste of its messengers’ time, than it will gain 
by the relief from telegraphing superfluous words. Upon such 
a question as this, a fact is worth a good deal of argument and 
speculation. Now, not only does every foreign State charge far 
every word in both addresses, but the same rule is followed by 
every private company which conducts international telegraphy. 
If to allow a free hand in addresses is in the end true economy, 
would not the discovery have been made ere this by the able 
administrators of the French and German Post Offices and the 
astute Directors of the Cable Companies P—I an, Sir, &c., 
X. 


FIELD FOOTPATHS. 
[To THE EpiToR oF THE ‘‘ SpEcTaToR.”’ | 
Sir,—The recent correspondence in your columns respecting 
the threatened footpath in Lakeland (happily now, thanks to 





the public spirit of a lady-landowner of the neighbourhood and 
also to the Press, no longer threatened) seems to j ustify a lawyer 
in calling attention to the apparently widespread ignorance ag 
to the quarter on which the duty of safeguarding our public 
footpaths really rests. 

In conversation on the subject the writer has f requently found 
even amongst his professional brethren, a want of knowledge of 
the undoubted fact that every public footpath, although across 
private enclosed land, is as certainly a public highway as the 
main road, and, therefore, is properly under the care and 
guardianship of the Highway Board of the district, or, in the 
case of an urban district, under the Local Government Board of 
Health. 

It may be mentioned that in the urban district in the out. 
skirts of Liverpool, to which the writer is officially attached, and 
in others also which adjoin it, this duty has been practically 
recognised by these Sanitary Boards erecting finger-posts at each 
end of every public field-footpath, lettered, “ Public Footpath to 
such a place.” Perhaps the best service which the Footpath 
Defence Associations of London and the Country could render, 
would be to press upon the Sanitary Authorities of the districts 
to which they extend their labours this duty of guarding the 
public footpaths. Another most important function is that of 
taking steps to perpetuate testimony respecting such paths; the 
rights of the public never really expiring (time in their case, as 
in that of the Crown, not running against them), but being often 
lost through neglect to preserve the evidence of old inhabitants 
as to their existence.—I am, Sir, &c., Law Cierx. 


[To tHe EpiTor OF THE “ SPECTATOR.” ] 

Sir,—Mr. Bridson has, it is stated, withdrawn his notice to 
close this path. Will you allow me further to remark that, 
when I imputed to that gentleman misanthropy in this par- 
ticular case, I had not the slightest intention of doing so 
generally. Such an imputation would have been most unjust, 
and I am very sorry if my words admitted of such a con- 
struction. 

In view of the constant increase in the number of private 
residences in close proximity to our beautiful lakes, it is specially 
incumbent on the “public” to keep a lively look-out for the 
preservation of the old by-ways and foot-paths for public use.— 
I am, Sir, &c., 


Windermere, April 8th. M. J. B. Bappetry. 








ART. 


—_>———__ 
MUNKACSY’S “CALVARY.’’* 

Herr Munracsy is a Hungarian painter whose work was till 
within the last few years unknown in England. About five 
years ago, however, his Parisian reputation began to take 
effect in London; and shortly afterwards a picture he sent to 
the Exhibition of the Royal Academy created great excitement 
in the fashionably-artistic and artistically-fashionable worlds. 
This picture, which was called “The Two Families,” was 
assailed and defended with an amount of vehemence almost 
personal in its intensity, one class of critics maintaining that 
its method could not be called “ painting” at all; another, that 
it was supreme in every respect of technique. What struck all 
of us was, perhaps, if we had clearly analysed our feelings, not 
the excellence or deficiency of the work, but its strangeness, the 
manner in which all ordinary pictorial motives and methods 
had been laid aside. Here was a picture of the most ordinary’ 
of genre subjects, a richly-furnished interior, with bric-a- 
brac, babies, and pug-puppies, and a graceful woman’s 
figure in a fashionable dress, and it was somehow so vividly 
rendered, that the effect of the picture was of almost 
tragic force. Never, perhaps, had. silks and satins, carved 
furniture, and knick-knacks been painted so grimly; one 
might have fancied its painter to have been inspired by a keen 
hatred of luxury rather than a partiality. A strange texture, 
such as that of ragged velvet; a strange scheme of colour in 
which black seemed to drop into every vacant corner ; astrangely 
broken-up and contrasted effect of light and shade,—these, 
coupled with strong dramatic instinct and great power of drawing» 

were some of the salient features of “ The Two Families.” 
The success of this work (it was sold, if we recollect aright, 
for three thousand guineas) emboldened the artist to send another 
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genre tableau to the next year’s Exhibition of our Academy, 
and shortly afterwards his great picture of “ Milton dictating 
¢ Paradise Lost’ to his Daughters,” which was first exhibited and 
gained a médaille d’honneur at the Paris International of 1878, 
came to England. Since then Herr Munkacsy has painted only 
two very important pictures, both of which have been incidents in 
the trial and death of the Saviour. And the picture of which we 
speak to-day is the second of these—the one which was ex- 
hibited last year in Paris—and is entitled “ Calvary.” 

It is a very large, long-shaped picture, in which Herr 
Munkacsy has treated the Crucifixion, and at first sight 
seems to differ little from the ordinary traditional render- 
ings of the subject. Here are the same long robes for the 
disciples and mourning women; the same nailed hands and 
feet, without any cords to support the body ; the same emaciated 
form and upturned gaze; the same mounted centurion, argu- 
mentative high priest, and indifferent soldier. One would have 
thought six years ago that conventionality and Munkacsy were 
two words which never could have been mentioned together, and 
yet conventionality is the first idea suggested by the composition. 
Now, it is curious to remember that in the work of “Christ 
before Pilate,” which was exhibited in London last spring, there 
was scarcely a trace of this formality of composition—indeed, 
the picture was blamed by many for its absence of dignity, its 
crude literalness of interpretation. It is strange that the public 
and the critics cannot distinguish between what is essential and 
what is accidental to a master’s style; that they should insist 
upon only having one-shaped hat, and force men with round, 
long, and square heads, to fit it on. But so it is; and 
if we are right in our idea of this picture, its failure is due 
to the voluntary surrender by its artist of his chief artistic 
quality; that is to say, of his own strong, coarse inter- 
pretation of his subject. That the man who painted that 
marvellous “ Dernier Jour d’un Condamné” should have 
failed to grasp any of the elements of pathos or terror 
in such a scene as that of Calvary is hardly to be ex- 
plained except upon the supposition either of failing powers 
or upon that of a deliberate abandonment of his own instincts. 
The last is what has occurred here. The artist has striven 
to make a gigantic picture, which should be great, not only 
as his other pictures have been, despite their faults, but which 
should have all the ordinary merits of the “grand style,” as well 
as his own peculiar virtues. He has failed because the union 
of these qualities was impossible; he has produced a kind of 
Siamese-twin of a picture, in which crude tragic realism is im- 
perfectly united to traditional renderings of costume, action, and 
personality. 

The figures of St. John, the Virgin, Mary Magdalene, and Anna 
might, as far as their conception, type, and attitude are concerned, 
have been painted by our Haydon, so trite, conventional, and 
uninteresting is their conception. On the other hand, the figure, 
face, and attitude of the executioner are simply a wonderfully 
powerful study of‘natural fact,—a study so fine and expressive, 
that this one figure aloue almost redeems the picture. And notice 
this curious fact. This executioner, whose face depicts a callous 
indifference to the pain he has inflicted, and the sufferings of 
those around him,—nay, whose whole personality is as repulsive, 
and evidences as low a type of humanity as can well be conceived, 
is, nevertheless, the one figure in the picture which has real 
dignity—because it has real life. So powerful and complete is 
the victory of truth over tradition, that the nearest approach to 
beauty in this composition is to be found in that actor whose 
part in the scene has been the most repulsive. On the 
right hand of the composition, beside the Saviour’s cross, 
stands meek St. John, a well-drawn figure in crimson 
drapery, and—that’s all. We look on from one character 
to another, from the Virgin to the Magdalen, from the 
centurion to the high-priest, from the thief to the Saviour, 
and back comes our gaze always to this short, brutal 
executioner and his wooden ladder. There, and in no other 
place in this, resides the art of the painter—there is the one 
little bit of nature and truth touched with all the skill, insight, 
and genius which it was given him to possess,—there, if anywhere, 
his praise must be gained. 

Many other thixgs might, and if our space permitted us, 
should, be said about this painting, not the least of which 
should be the reference to the great excellence of the drawing 
throughout. There is, too, about the work, taken as a whole, 

the same quality of impressiveness, which the present writer, at 
least, has always found in Munkacsy’s painting. As we have 





said, we consider it to be a failure as a great picture; but it is, 
at all events, a failure of the highest kind. The painter has 
endeavoured to rise beyond the limits of his genius; he has, 
so to speak, played all his best cards, and Fate has stepped 
in quietly and laid down a trump. Where in this painting 
Munkacsy is himself, the result is success; where he has 
endeavoured to be Titian or Michael Angelo, the result is 
failure. -It is not a great picture, because it is inconsistent with 
itself; it is not a religious picture, because it has been painted 
without any overmastering feeling, any necessity to do this 
subject rather than another, any clear vision as to the spiritual 
meaning and significance of the scene. 

The temptation is overwhelming to compare it in these 
respects with Mr. Holman Hunt’s “ Flight into Egypt,” on 
which we wrote a fortnight ago, to note the curiously differing 
character of the realism of our pre-Raphaelite painter, and that 
of the great Hungarian artist; to see how near the men approach 
in such instances as the action of Joseph in the one picture, and 
that of the executioner in the other, and yet how many miles 
apart is the intention of the works. Interesting, too, is it to 
notice how the English artist seeks at every turn to introduce 
some beautiful thing into his composition from sheer pleasure 
in its beauty, and how indifferent is the other to the beauty or 
ugliness of his subject-matter. Last, it is worth noticing how 
the pictures differ in the sense of movement which we find in 
Hunt’s work and in the quiescence, which is still not rest, of 
Munkacsy’s ; how in the last-mentioned, all the drawing of the 
figures and of their gestures, fine as it is, conveys solely the im- 
pression of avrested movement, whereas, in-the former, from 
beginning to the end of the work, we have one continuous flow 
of life. 








BOOKS. 


—— 
SOCIETY IN LONDON.* 

Society in London professes to be written by a “ foreign resi- 
dent ;” but, as Sir George Cornewall Lewis once said to the 
astonished Dissenters who had complained of being obliged in 
the census-papers to specify their belief, “ You are not asked to 
specify what you believe, but only what you profess.” Possibly 
the author of this book may recognise the same distinction 
between what he believes and what he professes; at any rate, 
there is no reason to suppose, from the character of his work, 
that he would in any way recoil before a moral scruple which 
had never so much as presented itself to the mind of Sir 
George Cornewall Lewis. If the book be written, as it pro- 
fesses to be, by a foreign resident, it presents no sign what- 
ever of foreign idiom. It is the kind of book we should expect 
from one of the cleverer contributors to the World or Truth,— 
flippant, cynical, ostentatiously indifferent to fashionable forms 
of immorality, skilful in hitting-off the outside manner of 
persons well-known in Society, and wholly destitute of political 
sagacity. How little political sagacity it shows may be 
gathered from its very high estimate of the two political 
personages who have most claim to be described as hare- 
brained,—Lord Randolph Churchill and Sir Robert Peel. 
The author evidently sees the man of the future in Lord 
Randolph, whose fundamental deficiency in good - sense 
never seems to strike him as at all unfitting him for the 
confidence of the English people; and of Sir Robert Peel he 
says that “were he [Sir Robert] a little younger, I should 
predict that he would be the accepted chief of the Tory 
Democracy.” We should as soon expect Mr. Irving or Mr. 
Toole to take that position. Again, if there be a grotesque 
judgment on politicians possible, it is the following on Sir 
Henry Wolff:— 

“The latter [Sir Henry Drummond Wolff] commenced life as a 
diplomatist. In that capacity, and by virtue of his family relations 
—he is on the maternal side a Walpole—he formed an extensive, mis- 
cellaneous, and panglot acquaintance. He has a mind stored with 
anecdotes suitable for various tastes. He is one of the few men in 
England who can tell a story equally well in French and in bis own 
native tongue. He is therefore much in request in society, and fre- 
quently to be met with in the best houses. He can be at times ex- 
ceedingly amusing, but there are occasions when he appears to be 
sunk in an atrabilious gloom. This is not due to the depressing in- 
fluence of years, for Sir Henry Wolff, if he has rather more than com- 
pleted his half-century, preserves the guileless delight of a child in 
existence, and has the exquisite pink-and-white complexion of which 
a young lady in her teens might be proud. The explanation, I am 
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disposed to think, is that, notwithstanding any disbelief in human 
nature and human institutions which he jauntily parades; notwith- 
standing his tendency to treat everything as a joke or as a peg on 
which to hang a bonne histoire, he has always on his lips the exclama- 
tion with which Pitt is said to have died, ‘O my country!’ Sir Henry 
Wolff is a man greatly misunderstood. He is a patriot in the guise 
of a cynic ; a moral philosopher and reformer who presents to society 
the front of an Epicurean indifferentist. He is at heart profoundly 
concerned for the state of the nation. Superior to parties, although 
a loyal Tory, he has ever before him the image of his fatherland. 
The frivolity and the social corruption of the age often cause his 
brows to be overcast ; and even when he most successfully attempts 
to drown his solicitude in mirth and pleasantry, I have noticed a 
shadow pass over his countenance, like the cloud which is mirrored 
in a sunlit lake, and which tells me that a noble melancholy has 
marked him as her own. At such times his thoughts lie too deep for 
tears and far too deep for words. He is rent by conflicting emotions. 
He is divided between anger at the social and political offences of 
the day and bland compassion for the offenders.” 


If this passage be serious,—and one or two sentences in it 
would surely be absent if the author intended it only as mockery, 
—it indicates the worthlessness of the political judgments of 
the writer. 


Perhaps the best passage in the book is the account of Lord 
Hartington’s influence over the House of Commons, which is 
written with a kind of ability far superior to the clever persiflage 
which is the most perceptible quality in the style :— 


“To see Lord Hartington at his best, to form an adequate notion 

of the innate strength of the man, you should watch him at a critical 
moment in the popular Chamber. The members of this assembly 
are bound together by a certain organic unity of sentiment which 
justifies their comparison to a huge animal, subject, as such monsters 
are, to rapid alterations of excitement and quiescence, phlegmatic 
indifference, and keen attention. When a bore is on his legs, this 
portent of complex vitality seems to stretch itself out at full length, 
and only toremind one of its existence by snorts and sibilations of 
impatience. When it is irritated or disturbed, it lashes out with its 
tail, or its bristles stand up erect on its back, or it hisses between its 
teeth and threatens to become dangerously unmanageable. It is at 
these moments that Lord Hartington asserts his strong ascendency 
over it. Upto that time he has tolerated its absurdities and viewed 
with a lenient eye its grotesque petulance. ‘But now,’ he seems to 
say, ‘he will have no morenonsense.’ The many-headed brute under- 
stands him in an instant. The same rapport is established between 
him and it as between a fractious lion in the Zoological Gardens and 
the keeper with the irresistible eye, or between the horse tamer and 
the quadruped just reduced to obedience. Phlegm, spleen, and fire 
are combined in Lord Hartington’s composition in the proportions 
exactly suited to dominate and impress tke English people.” 
From that passage, you would suppose the writer of this volume 
to have some insight, not only into the fashionable pleasures and 
vices with which it pleases him to deal most freely, but into 
some of the stronger qualities of English politicians. And a 
little, no doubt, he really has; but it is very little. He seriously 
holds that a man is more popular in England for a deficiency in 
morale,—meaning only that he is more popular in a large 
section of what is known as Society,—though Society in 
that sense no more represents England than it represents the 
trades-unions. Doubtless there is much in the Society of London 
to justify the following passage, which fairly represents the 
whole spirit of the book ; but then, Society in London is not 
the English people, and this author’s conception of political life 
too often assumes that it is :— 

“London society is, in a sense, stage-struck. It takes the same 

sort of interest in associating with the ornaments of the stage as 
boys feel in making the acquaintance of ballet-dancers. There is a 
certain prurient prudishness, a salacious inquisitiveness about London 
society. It loves to hover over, or alight on, the borderland which 
separates conventional respectability from downright dissoluteness. 
There is nothing which it so dearly loves as a soupcon of raughtiness. 
I never see that well-known picture of two young ladies peering into 
a volume which they have taken down from a shelf in the paternal 
library—‘ Forbidden Fruit,’ 1 think it is called—and reading in it 
things which make them alternately smile and blush, without recog- 
nising the pictorial symbol, the engraved allegory of London society. 
What, to it, is the mystery of holiness in comparison with the mystery 
of sin? Who would not sooner contemplate the lives of the sinners 
than the lives of the saints? London society is infinitely charitable, 
because its curicsity knows no bounds. One of the reasons why it 
welcomes actresses is that it surrounds them, rightly or wrongly, 
with a halo of antecedents and environment which leave much to the 
imagination.” 
It would be absurd to say that the soi-disant “ foreign resident ” 
admires this attitude of Society, for he evidently despises it. 
But so far as we can see, he despises it, not because it is half- 
afraid of the evil into which it likes to gaze, but because it is at 
all afraid of doing what it likes todo. That is not the tone of 
a writer for whom it is possible to feel respect. 

However, the man is clever enough. It would be hard to give 
a cleverer picture in three lines than this of Musurus :— 

“ Musurus—a quiet-looking little man, with a tranquil, almost 








seraphic expression of countenance, giving one the idea that he ig 
engaged in the stealthy contemplation of the beatific vision—though 
almost English in his habits of thought, his tastes, as in his partialities 
and though speaking English well, prefers to talk in French.” : 


And here is Mr. Justice Stephen to the life :— 


“Mr. Justice Stephen does not, any more than Mr. Baron Hnddle- 
ston, aggressively remind those about him that he is a judge. But 
then he does not condescend to trifles. He has no small-talk, and 
one can as readily imagine an elephant dancing a minuet as Fitz. 
James Stephen, to call him by the name which seems most familiar 
to his friends, engaged in the free give-and-take of casual conver. 
sation. He is above all things a professor, a homilist, a superior 
creature. He must have a thesis, a text, an audience. Give him now 
a verse from a poet or an incident in a novel—he is wonderfully well 
read in the romances of Victor Hugo—an ethical paradox, or a 
specious commonplace ; give him, I say, any one of these things, and 
you will hear an interesting little lecture quite worthy of a mechanics’ 
institute. He wants, indeed, lightness of touch. Nasmyth hammerg 
are sometimes indispensable, but they have not superseded nut. 
crackers; and Mr. Justice Stephen is the embodiment of the force, 
though it is not always quite as delicately adjusted with him as in 
the original of the former of these two implements. What could you 
expect, however, when you look at the man? A head of enormous 
proportions is planted, with nothing intervening except an inch-and- 
a-half neck, upon the shoulders of a giant. Force is written upon 
every line of his countenance, upon every square inch of his trunk, 
He is not a particularly engaging person, but a very impressive one. 
The genius of the Anglo-Saxon race is embodied in men of this stamp. 
He lacks geniality and play of fancy, but in their stead he has a grim 
and never-flagging perception of what he means and what he wants.” 
Lord Justice Bowen is not so well painted. The writer says of 
him that “ his voice has the academic ring, and his appearance 
is of a kind that one instinctively connects rather with an 
ecclesiastic or a schoolmaster than a judge.’ Now, Lord 
Justice Bowen has absolutely nothing of the schoolmaster about 
him, either in character or manner. Of the ecclesiastic, 
doubtless,—if you mean by ecclesiastic, the ecclesiasti: of 
the old diplomatic type, the ecclesiastic who is a great 
negotiator and enters into fine distinctions, instead of 
austerely Jlaying-down the law to a congregation,—he 
certainly has a touch. His caressing voice and humorous 
smile might easily be interpreted as disguising the finesse of 
a Roman Catholic plenipotentiary, but of an ecclesiastic of 
the type of the English clerical schoolmaster there is positively 
not the faintest trace about Lord Justice Bowen. Our author’s 
description of Lord Lytton as “a troubadour among officials, 
a pilgrim of passion in an age of uncompromising and prosaic 
fact,” is happy enough; as also is the picture he draws of Sir 
Stafford Northcote at home in Devonshire as “a droll 
mixture of the Treasury clerk, Sir Roger de Coverley, and the 
pantaloon on the mimic stage,” though the last phrase 
passes into caricature. A good many of the ladies introduced 
are cleverly described from the point of view of a mere 
maker of amusing gossip; for example, the picture of Mrs. 
Gladstone, taken from that point of view, and with all the 
more serious life left out, is extremely skilful and just. But the 
book, as a whole, seems to us, we confess, a repulsive picture of 
the most superficial part of a poor theme. The best qualities of 
men and women do not come to the surface in the kind of 
society which meets solely for pleasure; and of the kind of 
society which devotes itself heart and soul to pleasure, the less 
that is said the better. 

On English journalism the writer passes one very true and 
significant judgment; but he hardly sees the true meaning of 
that judgment :— 

“The journalist, it is customary to say, is powerful in England, 
and I believe that the multitude of those who are desirous of adding 
journalism to their regular occupations is, as the sands of the sea- 
shore, innumerable. But men who mould public opinion by their 
writing have seldom the opportunity or the inclination to mix with 
society. Certain it is that one only catches fleeting glimpses of them. 
But does journalism in England mould public opinion, or what are 
the relations in which it stands to it ? If the articles one reads in 
the newspapers were a fair reflection of the national mind upon any 
given subject, and at any particular crisis, then it would follow that 
whenever the press is excited the country must be excited too. But 
is that the case? Nothing of the kind. The London newspapers, in 
the morning and the evening, lash themselves into a fury over the 
shortcomings of English Ministers in every quarter of the globe. 
Thousands and scores of thousands of Englishmen throughout the 
country read those diatribes and invectives, for the most part 
admirably written, with warm approval. But nothing comes of them. 
The public no more thinks of acting in accordance with their precepts 
than it does of taking as its rule of life the high-flown sentiments in 
the drama which it has just been applauding. Journalism stimulates 
the people only in theory. The leading articles, though the asser- 
tion may seem a contradiction in terms, are absolutely ineffective 
because they are so effective. The average Briton, after having read 
one of them, acts precisely as the pious church-goer does who has 
listened to a sermon which has kindled within his bosom a glow of 
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emotion. Church-goer and newspaper-reader alike do their duty. 
Sermon and article equally discharge the function of a safety-valve. 
The Press interprets what it declares to be the deliberate conviction 
of the nation, and the nation, with the comment ‘ Quite so!’ goes its 
way.” 

That is perfectly true; but why is it true? Because the English 
journalists mostly write for a class, and out of the prepossessions 
an opinions of a small class; while the people by whom 
the institutions of the country are governed do not share 
either the prepossessions or the opinions of that class, and put 
them almost wholly aside when they come to vote. The English 
public in the larger sense read the papers for the news, and not 
for the opinions expressed. They form their own opinions 
on totally different principles. Our belief is that if a good and 
cheap journal could be edited and guided by one who really 
belongs heart and soul to the people, and who neither knows 
nor cares what the middle classes think, except so far as their 
opinions and convictions are shared by the great mass of the 
people, journalism might become once more the power in the 
State which it has only ceased to be since the rule passed out of 
the hands of those with whom the literary class consort, and into 
the hands of a very different stratum of the English people. 





MR. ARTHUR’S NEW NOVEL.* 

THERE is a good deal of genuine cleverness scattered up and 
down the pages of this novel; so much, indeed, that we are 
perhaps more irritated than we ought to be by its many and 
provoking defects. It is very disappointing just because it is 
very promising, and we are tempted to judge by expectations 
which we had possibly no reasonable right to indulge; though, 
as a matter of fact, our expectations of books, as well as of men, 
are founded less on reasons which justify themselves by logic 
than on instincts which perversely refuse to justify themselves 
atall. Still, it is not by any means impossible, or even diffi- 
cult, to indicate those characteristics of the opening chapters 
of The Coparceners which lead us to anticipate that the 
book, as a whole, will turn out to be a decidedly noteworthy 
performance. In the first place, though it is apparently a 
maiden effort, there is nothing to suggest either intellectual 
or literary amateurishness. The style has no special grace, nor, 
on the other hand, is there any affectation of ruggedness; it is 
simple, lucid, direct, and businesslike; the style of a man who 
has something to say, and does not much mind how he says it, 
so long as he makes himself understood. We thus get an im- 
pression of reserved power, which is naturally deepened when 
the author, without any preliminary beating about the bush, 
proceeds to draw a ground-plan for his story, which is in itself 
so simple that it would hardly, we fondly think, be chosen by 
any one who was not prepared to justify its simplicity by the 
satisfying adequacy of the superstructure. This ground-plan 
differs from and yet suggests that of Altiora Peto ; and without 
making the slightest accusation of plagiarism, it seems to us 
more than possible that Mr. Arthur has taken a hint from Mr. 
Lawrence Oliphant. The heroines, Jane Tompkins and 
Mildred Charlson,—who are, when first introduced to us, 
very effectively and yet quite naturally made to act as 
foils to each other,—are co-heiresses of a great estate and 
fortune which they have inherited under the will of an eccentric 
relative. The bequest is not absolute, being fettered with certain 
curious conditions, the most important being a provision that if 
either of the “coparceners” marries a man worth less than 
£10,000, her share is by that act at once forfeited. The first 
few chapters bring us face to face with this peculiar situation, 
which is so obviously rich in the possibilities of high comedy, 
that our only wonder is how these inevitable coming men, the 
representatives of Love and Mammon, will play their parts, and 
in what way the gay tournament will finally be decided. It 
will hardly be believed, but it is true nevertheless, that there is 
no such tournament at all; that the possibilities we have 
mentioned are altogether ignored; and that the elaborate con- 
trivance by means of which Jane and Mildred become “ copar- 
ceners ” has really nothing to do with the main action of the 
story, and is only brought into any sort of connection with it 
by one episode—a diamond-theft—of gratuitous: improbability 
and banalité. We could tell a long and melancholy tale of the 
disappointments of a novel-reader; but we cannot remember 
any parallel instance of so laborious a leading-up to nothing 
at all. 

Of the two very tame love-dramas in which the heiresses 
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play the feminine parts we think the affair between Mildred and 
Professor Krankenbach is the more irritating, because we are 
kept until the last moment under the delusion that some amuse- 
ment must be in store for us. Mildred is strong-minded, she 
despises frivolities, and likes to think of herself as an emanci- 
pated young woman; so it is natural enough that she should be 
attracted to the society of the distinguished Professor, who is 
supposed to have left Mr. Darwin a long way behind, and that she 
should fail to see that, apart from his scientific attainments, 
Krankenbach, with his selfishness, his shallowness, and his con- 
ceit, is a poor sort of thing. Nor is it at all unnatural that he, 
on his part, though he despises women in general, and for 
various reasons objects to Mildred in particular, should be quite 
ready to make love to her fortune, and should endeavour to per- 
suade her that the object of his passion is herself. We accept 
all this as a matter of course; and though we are rather 
exasperated that a girl who is by no means a fool should be so 
completely bamboozled, we endure calmly, being sure that her 
eyes will be opened when the Professor, who does not possess 
ten thousand pence, discovers that the heiress is only to be 
hooked with a bait of ten thousand pounds. What are our feel- 
ings when, without a moment’s warning of the transformation 
of character, the cold-blooded adventurer blossoms into a chival- 
rous lover, who declares, to the bewilderment of everybody, that 
his heart is fixed, not on money, but Mildred, and proposes in 
the most rapturous terms that they should settle down together 
in an idyllic existence of plain living and high thinking? We 
cannot exactly describe them, but they certainly are not quite 
the feelings which ought to be evoked by so sudden and wonderful 
a conversion of a sinuer from the error of his ways. 


When we say that The Coparceners contains, perhaps, half-a- 
dozen absurdities which in bulk and quality are in no wise 
inferior to this, it seems a mocking paradox to add that the 
book is really worth reading, and that people who are not morbidly 
sensitive to incongruity may extract from it a fair amount of 
enjoyment. This, however, is really the case; for in spite of 
the author’s negative defects and positive offences against “ the 
eternal fitness of things,” he has a gift of bright description and 
characterisation which preserves him from deviating into that 
dulness which is a much more unpardonable literary offence 
than the most outrageous absurdity. There is a good deal of 
quiet humour of that mildly-acidulated kind which is perhaps 
the pleasantest of all in such scenes as that of the first meeting 
of the two heiresses ; and the descriptions of life at Acres Hall 
have the movement and sparkle which give their charm to the 
books of the brilliant writer we have previously mentioned. 
There is, for example, something decidedly Oliphantine—if we 
may be allowed to make a word—in the record of Mildred’s 
experiences at the dinner-table where she first meets her 
Professor. She is unhappy, for she has yearned to catch the 
pearls of wisdom which she is confident must be dropping from 
his lips; and there he is, separated from her by the breadth of 
the table, the prey of a pretty but frivolous young married 
woman who can know nothing of the higher culture, while she, 
like the heroine of Locksley Hall, is cruelly and undeservedly 
“ mated to a clown ” :— 


“The man who had taken her in to dinner was a very passable 
young man, of the heavy-dragoon type, quite as good-looking and 
nearly as clever as he thought himself; and he was not at all 
accustomed to be neglected by young ladies he sat next to. ‘Upin 
town last season ?? remarked he.—‘ Yes.’—‘ What did you think of 
the “ Forty Thieves ” ?}—“‘I didn’t go to ary of the theatres ; I hadn’t 
time.’—‘ Not time! I suppose you went out a good deal, then ?’— 
‘No, I’ve given that up.’—‘ Don’t say so,’ and the Captain concluded 
that the lady must be either very High or very Low Church— 
extremes meet in this case as in others—and proceeded: ‘ Ever go 
to St. Alban’s ?’—‘No; I don’t often go to church. They have 
those interesting lectures at the Hall of Science on Sundays just at 
eleven, and you can’t do both.’—Captain Townshend was rather 
shocked, and besides didn’t know much about the Hall of Science, so 
changed the sabject.—‘ Rum old boy, over there,’ nodding towards 
the Professor, who seemed to be taking great interest in his lively 
neighbour’s conversation. Mildred replied sternly, ‘ He is the greatest 
man of the age. Darwin has altogether failed to answer his last 
pamphlet.’—‘ Oh, goes in for monkeys, does he ?’ replied the un- 
abashed dragoon. ‘Do you believe in Darwin, Miss Charlson ??—‘ I 
did, until I read two German books, and Professor Krankenbach’s 
pamphlet ; now I’m almost converted to his theory. Of course you’ve 
heard what he says about the amphioxus ?’—‘ Can’t say I have heard 
of it before.’ Astonished, and not knowing into what further depths 
he might be led, Townshend took advantage of the pause created by 
champagne coming round to turn to his left-hand neighbour, leaving 
Mildred to eat her heart out with jealousy of Mrs. Featherston- 
haugh.”’ 


“There is not much body here, perhaps; but such writing as 
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this has a certain exhilarating quality which is all the more 
pleasant, it may be, because it seems less common than of old. 
Some of the passages dealing with the Professor in his unregene- 
rate days, before he becomes chivalrous and uninteresting, are 
among the best things in the book,—full of a captivating humour ; 
but the above passage may be taken as a very fair example of 
Mr. Arthur’s average work. Our opinion of him is that he 
would find his true vocation as a writer of brief social sketches, 
for which kind of work he seems to have all the necessary gifts, 
but that he had better leave more elaborate fiction to writers 
of constructive power and sustained imaginative force. The 
Coparceners is a failure made-up of a number of small successes. 





THE GERMAN UNIVERSITIES FOR THE LAST 
FIFTY YEARS.* 
Ir the prospects of learning in a country could be determined 
by the statistics of the attendance of students at the Universi- 
ties, Dr. Conrad’s book ought to set at rest the minds of all who 
entertain misgivings about the future of learning in Germany. 
Misgivings have been felt during recent years by those who 
have given attention to the subject, and not without apparent 
reason. As long as Germany was a country of first-rate 
scholars, and of very second-rate statesmen and soldiers, 
there was little danger that learning would be neglected, for 
the title of Germany to a leading place in Europe rested 
mainly upon its great scholars and its seats of learning. 
During ‘the last twenty years, however, the country of Kant 
and Hegel has emphatically declined to be satisfied with the 
Empire of the Air assigned to it in the epigram, and has taken 
possession of at least its own share of the earth. It was no un- 
reasonable fear that their great material successes would divert 
the Germans from the pursuit of learning. If Dr. Conrad’s 
statistics can be accepted as sufficient evidence to the contrary, 
the fear was altogether groundless. There has been an almost un- 
precedented increase of students during the last decade, and at the 
present moment Germany, with a population of 45,250,000, has 
25,000 students attending her Universities, while England, with 
a population of 26,000,000, has only 5,500 students at Oxford and 
Cambridge. There has also been a large increase of the teaching- 
staff during the same period ; and such an increase represents not 
only greater efficiency in tuition, but an addition to the number 
of men devoting their lives to learned research, as German pro- 
fessors are, for the most part, original investigators. English- 
men cannot fail to be struck by Dr. Conrad’s account of the 
zeal displayed by the Governments of Germany in the cause of 
education generally, and especially of University education. 
They watch over the Universities with sleepless vigilance, pay 
seventy-two per cent. of their expenses, and literally drive 
students within their walls by making them the only 
doors of admission to the learned professions and to the 
higher departments of the Civil Service. The smaller 
Courts of Germany were always disposed to patronise 
learning and to promote education; but since the wars with 
Napoleon, the prosaic and parsimonious Government of Prussia, 
formerly rudely neglectful of both, has taken the lead in 
educational reforms. Prussia had avowedly ulterior ends in 
view in thus seeking to improve education. Frederick William 
III. gave expression to the governing idea of Prussian states- 
men when he said that Prussia must compensate for its material 
losses by intellectual superiority. It was to be educated that it 
might be powerful. The shrewdness of the policy has been proved 
by subsequent events; for it was the superior intelligence of its 
soldiers, and the profound science of its student-generals, that 
enabled Germany to compensate, on recent battlefields, for the 
defeats suffered at the beginning of the century. In trade and 
commerce, the superior education of the Germans has madethem 
winners of the race in many departments; and Dr. Conrad, who 
has given special attention to the subject, claims a certain 
superiority for the German workman even over the Englishman, 
whose great natural capacity he admits. The Englishman, he 
says, by his enormous perseverance, and his wonted diligence 
and sense of order, gets through considerably more work in the 
sphere of action to which he has been long accustomed; but he 
is far behind the German in adapting himself to new circum- 
stances, and in executing on his own reflection a complicated task. 
If this is correct—and Dr. Conrad says that English employers 
of labour confirm his view—the predictions of Mr. Matthew 
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Arnold, uttered many years ago in his fine report upon the 
Universities and Schools of Germany, have been exactly fulfilled, 

The Universities have played an important part in the educa- 
tion of the German people by furnishing the Government with 
skilled counsellors, and by sending forth annually a large 
number of highly-educated men to all parts of the country, 
whose presence and work have done much to raise the general 
intellectual level. They have also been centres of political 
education and of political influence. As their members were 
drawn from all parts of the country, a German national spirit, 
as opposed to the provincial spirit, prevailed in them; and the 
zeal with which the old history and poetry of Germany were 
studied, by reviving the memories of the old Empire, prepared 
the way for the new. German statesmen may, indeed, be con- 
gratulated on having performed the feat of putting Pegasus in 
harness with successful results; for they have so guided and 
organised intellectual curiosity, poetical and historical enthu- 
siasms, as to make them important factors in the international 
struggle for supremacy. 

Dr. Conrad does not conceal that the picture has another and 
less favourable side, that there are some signs that the great 
national successes may sap the generous energies by which they 
were achieved. Although there is at present a flood-tide in the 
Universities, there are many complaints of a want of the old 
disinterested love for learning among the students. This 
cannot be attributed to the “ examination frenzy ” which 
Mr. Freeman justly stigmatises as the bane of University 
life in England ; for although the German student is 
over-worked and over-examined in the Gymnasium, he has 
great freedom during the years at the University, and 
has thus an opportunity of developing a taste for learning. The 
change is due, we suspect, to a change which has come over the 
national ideals which renders the students less enamoured than 
formerly of the vocation of the scholar, and more disposed to 
follow the exainple of the Government, and to regard learning 
as an instrument of material success. The same change may be 
observed in the popular complaint which Dr. Conrad mentions 
and justifies, that the Government does too much for the 
Universities, and neglects the commercial schools. The privi- 
leges granted by Government to those who possess certificates 
of maturity from the Gymnasium induce many parents to send 
their sons there, although they do not design them for profes- 
sional life. This, again, leads the Gymnasia to attempt to give 
a complete education, instead of confining themselves to their 
proper function of preparing for the University. Dr. Conrad is 
of opinion that pupils intended for business ought to be educated 
at the Real-schools ; and he maintains that the present system 
produces more educated men than the country requires. Many 
of these men have to leave the country—which Dr. Conrad, with 
a somewhat narrow German patriotism, regards as an unmixed 
evil—or they are obliged to accept an uncongenial lot at home; 
and they often become promoters of socialistic discontent. It 
likewise induces young men to enter the University who do not 
possess the social culture requisite for the learned professions. 
On this point he writes :— 

“In these days a large number of youths miss their destiny. 
With no special aptitude for a University course, but with abilities 
that would have made them excellent tradesmen, they go through a 
laborious preparatory course, with a view to the office of preacher, 
higher-school teacher, or advocate. The necessity of working for 
their daily bread, meanwhile, has deprived them of the opportunity 
of taking on any broader, and especially any social, culture; and it 
is little wonder if the outside observer comes to the conclusion that 
it would have been better if they had indulged their aptitude for a 
practical career. A complete cducation on all sides the gymnasium 
cannot give. What is there given has to be completed by that of 
the home, of the family, or else of life. In too many cases this part 
of the education is sadly defective, and hence the large number of 
abiturients—excellent Latin scholars, perhaps—of good students, 
even of higher-school teachers and officials, who have no harmonious 
training, not only as regards externals, but as regards their con- 
ception of life and their moral feeling. No educated man will doubt 
that a good tradesman stands higher than an indifferent pastor or 
teacher.” 

The want of social culture in many professional men, who 
have risen from the ranks, through the Universities, is a fre- 
quent subject of complaint in Scotland and in America, and we 
may expect to hear it in England now that the Universities 
have become more accessible. But it is difficult to see how the 
evil can be remedied, unless we place obstacles in the way of 
the able poor receiving a University education, which would be 
a much greater evil to society. Education is, at all events, a 
worthier title than wealth to elevation in the social scale, and 
gives better promise of the acquirement of social culture. We 
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agree with Dr. Conrad in thinking that the Gymuasia overload 
their curriculum with subjects, and that it would be better if 
they did not aspire to become professional schools, but confined 
themselves to their proper function as schools of liberal educa- 
tion. We cannot, however, follow him in his proposals that all 
pupils intended for business should be educated at the Real- 
schools, from which he would exclude Latin, though it is at 
present taught. Such a change would tend to widen the 
distance between the commercial and the professional 
classes ; nor is it by any means clear that the commercial 
classes would be gainers, even as regards preparation for their 
special work. It is admitted that those men of business who 
have studied at the Gymnasium usually come to the front in 
after life, rather than the pupils of the Real-schools; which 
shows that a liberal education, even when prematurely cut short, 
does more for the character than professional education. As to 
the discontent which education is said to excite in those who do 
not succeed in life, it is not liberal education nearly so much as 
professional education which creates the hungry appetite for 
success which breeds discontent. Germany can of all countries 
least afford to lose liberalising influences from the earlier stages 
of education. The air of pedantry which often spoils German 
erudition, and even infects its literature, is due largely to the 
fact that the Universities are so largely professional schools. 

Dr. Conrad’s chapter on “The Theological Faculty ” will be 
read with interest in this country. In all faculties the attend- 
ance of students has fluctuated, but in none so largely as in the 
theological; and its fluctuations cannot be explained as the 
others can, on the principle of supply and demand, but can be 
traced to changes in the national mood. During certain periods 
there has been a distinct disinclination to enter the Church. 
Dr. Conrad ascribes this disinclination to the rapid development 
of science, to the depreciatory attacks made upon the Church 
by the leaders of science, and to the acrimonious controversies 
which have taken place inside the Church, and between’ the 
Church and the Government. “The lofty duties,’ he writes, 
“of the clergy were misunderstood and depreciated, and alto- 
gether there was much to lessen any one’s inclination to enter 
the profession.” A reaction, however, has set in, and during 
the last few years there has been “a sudden crowding to 
theology,” especially to Protestant theology, for there is still 
a dearth of Catholic priests. Dr. Conrad attributes the change 
to the wave of Conservatism which is passing over the country. 
He adds, with unconscious irony, that the growing acrimony in 
recent years of the Protestant opposition to Catholicism and 
Semitism, has had “ an inspiring influence upon the Protestant 
consciousness.” It is right to say that Dr. Conrad deplores the 
acrimony, although, as a friend of the Church, he accepts the 
results with thankfulness. 

In conclusion, we would cordially commend Dr. Conrad’s 
book to those interested in education. He is a reliable authority 
in his own chosen province of statistics; and on the rare 
occasions when ‘he indulges in digressions into the general 
subject, his remarks are so instructive that many readers will 
regret that his book was not projected on a more comprehensive 
plan, as the bare statistics of education leave much untold 
which the reader desires to know. The translator, who has done 
his special work well, has added a number of excellent notes on 
education in Germany, which make the author’s statistics more 
intelligible. A preface is contributed by Mr. Bryce, in which he 
succinctly enumerates the present problems of English Univer- 
sity reform, and points out in what respect the experience of 
Germany—the country which has given most attention to 
University education—.s fitted to help towards their solution. 
He adds the needed caution that we must not imitate Germany 
in a slavish fashion. The indifference to foreign examples 
formerly universal among English educationalists has given 
place in recent years to an almost excessive desire to 
imitate them. It is needful, however, to keep in view the un- 
likeness of the conditions under which the German Universities 
exist from those of England, and especially the great difference 
caused by their dependence on the State, and their intimate 
relations to a Civil Service more numerous and more highly 
organised than our own. 


MONTCALM AND WOLFE.* 


Mr. ParkMAN gives us in these two volumes the most fascinat- 
ing instalment of the very fascinating work, or rather series of 
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works, under the title of “France and England in Nortk 
America,” to which he has devoted a laborious life. Montcalm 
and Wolfe are the heroic opposing figures in the Seven Years” 
War, so far as that was fought-out in the New World. “In 
order,” says Macaulay, “that Frederick might rob a neighbour 
whom he had promised to defend, red men scalped each other 
by the great lakes of North America.” That is true sofar. But 
the Seven Years’ War was quite as much Pitt’s as Frederick’s. 
If Frederick was correct in maintaining that he fought Austria 
in America, Pitt was no less correct in declaring that he con- 
quered America in Germany. .The results of his operations, if 
not positively greater, are more obvious than those in Frederick’s 
case. Mr. Parkman, coming in the wake of Macaulay and 
Carlyle, and looking at the expansion of England a hundred 
years ago from the most advantageous historical standpoint, 
says :—“ The Seven Years’ War made England what she is. It 
crippled the commerce of her rival, ruined France in two Con- 
tinents, and blighted her as a Colonial Power. It gave England 
the control of the seas and the mastery of North America and 
India, made her the first of commercial nations, and prepared 
that vast Colonial system that has planted new Englands in 
every quarter of the globe. And while it made England what 
she is, it supplied to the United States the indispensable condi- 
tion of their greatness, if not of their national existence.” This 
passage not only sums-up Mr. Parkman’s work, but indicates the 
spirit in which he writes. He recalls both Macaulay and the late 
Mr. J. R. Green. His imagination is fired by the same kind of 
patriotism as theirs, which was essentially pride of race. 
Pitt is Mr. Parkman’s hero quite as much as he was Macaulay’s. 
Indeed, when we first read the following, we were in some 
doubts as to whether it was not a quotation from a well-known 
volume of essays :— 

“One man towered above them all. Pitt had many enemies and 

many critics. They called him ambitious, audacious, arrogant, 
theatrical, pompous, domineering ; but what he has left for posterity 
is a loftiness of soul, undaunted courage, fiery and passionate elo- 
quence, proud incorruptibility, domestic virtues rare in his day, 
unbounded faith in the cause for which he stood, and abilities which, 
without wealth and strong connections, were destined to place him 
on the height of power. The middle-class, as yet almost voiceless, 
looked to him as its champion; but he was not the champion of a 
class. His patriotism was as comprehensive as it was haughty and 
unbending. He lived for England, loved her with intense devotion, 
knew her, believed in her, and made her greatness his own; or, 
rather, he was himself England incarnate.” 
Like Mr. Green, Mr. Parkman has that enthusiastic interest in 
the past—provided it be a past that is saturated with human 
interest—which enables him to breathe on the dead bones of his- 
tory that they live. He has all the love—amounting. nearly to 
a passion—for the Making of America that Mr. Green had for 
the Making of England. 


Only the very greatest enthusiasm, indeed, could have sus- 
tained Mr. Parkman under the extraordinary difficulties in the 
midst of which his task has been accomplished. He has read in 
French and British libraries with the avidity of a Macaulay ; 
he has conducted personal investigations with the dogged deter- 
mination of a Carlyle; yet, for a time at all events, he had to 
bear-up under an affliction like Prescott’s. But he has had his 
reward. Had he not tramped along the routes of Johnson, Rogers, 
and the rangers whom the struggle between France and 
England brought to the front, and had he not lived in camp 
with the tribes of the prairie, he would not have been able to 
make the old Indian struggles live, with all their wild picturesque- 
ness of natural surroundings, and also in all their human 
horrors. Had he not studied the manuscripts in the possession 
of the Montcalm family, he would not have been in a position 
to produce by far the best portrait that has been given of one of 
the few French nobles who did their best to save, and to some 
extent actually did redeem, the Sodom of the ancien régime. Mr. 
Parkman’s historical achievements are, indeed, notable, even 
in a time which, like the present, is distinguished for such work. 
This is incomparably the best-written and most trustworthy 
account of the American period with which it deals, between 
the Peace of Aix-la-Chapelle in 1748 and the Peace of Paris in 
1763—the period which saw the rout of Braddock, the un- 
promising entrance of Washington into public and military life, 
the victories of Montcalm on the one side, and of Wolfe on the 
other, the truly glorious victory on the Plains of Abraham. For 
the first time, we get a strictly verifiable statement of the strength 
of the forces that were engaged on the two sides in the struggle 
for Canada—a statement which disposes finally of the French 
calculations, conceived in the spirit of Barrére rather than 
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of truth, that Wolfe took Quebec by force of numbers. Mr. Park- 
man puts in a new, and, we are convinced, in the proper light, 
the episode, in the Franco-English struggle, of the deportations 
from Acadia, which have made not a few poets and even 
politicians go, like one of Lord Beaconsfield’s minor heroines, 
quite unnecessarily, “into very pretty mourning.” It would be 
an injustice to Mr. Wright, the biographer of Wolfe, to say that 
Mr. Parkman has given as strikingly fresh a portrait of him as 
he has of Montcalm. It would be unjust to Wolfe himself to 
say that Mr. Parkman has rehabilitated his character, which 
needed no process of the sort. But he has removed some mis- 
conceptions, and given the lie to some misleading gossip. 
Above all things, he has painted the American surroundings of 
Wolfe as they have never been painted before. The romance of 
war which culminated, although it did not end, on the Plains of 
Abraham, has been told a hundred times, but it has never been 
told so wellas by Mr. Parkman. Greater praise than this it would 
hardly be possible, less it would certainly be unfair, to give. 

It is impossible, within the limits of such a notice as this, to 
do perfect justice, in the way of criticism, to a work of the 
dimensions and character of that before us. All that we can do 
is to summarise and characterise it~-which we have already 
done—and to mention the points in it which have most struck 
us, which we shall now do. And the first observation which 
occurs to us relates to the moral cause of the loss of Canada by 
France. That was due largely, we shall not say entirely, to 
Canada being blighted by the two great vices of the ancien 
végime, superstition and practical Voltaireanism. “It cannot be 
said too often,” says Mr. Parkman, “ that in making Canada a 
citadel of the State religion—a holy of holies of exclusive 
Roman Catholic orthodoxy—the clerical monitors of the Crown 
robbed their country of a trans-Atlantic empire. New France 
could not grow with a priest on guard at the gate to let none in 
but such as pleased him.” What did the cwré do for the much- 
bemoaned Acadians :—“ Enfeebled by hereditary mental sub- 
jection and too long kept in leading-strings to walk alone, they 
needed him not for the next world only but for this; and their 
submission, compounded of love and fear, was commonly without 
bounds. He was their true government; to him they gave a 
frank and full allegiance, and dared not disobey him if they 
would. Of knowledge he gave them nothing; but he taught 
them to be true to their wives and constant at confession and 
mass, to stand fast for the Church and King Louis, and to 
resist heresy and King George.” Clough’s “subtle Jesuit 
cardinal” would have suited the poor French Canadians, 
although, in their presence, he might safely have cast off the 
cloak of his subtlety :— 

“Tt mattered not a jot 

Whether the thing, indeed, were so or not ; 

Religion must be kept up, and the Church preserved, 

And for the people this best served. 

And then he turned, and added most demurely,— 

‘ Whatever may befall, 

We Catholics need no evidence at all. 

The Holy Father is infallible, surely!’ ” 
The Catholic missionaries were really to blame, Mr. Parkman 
shows, for the expulsion of the poor Acadians from their 
province. After having taken the oath of allegiance to the 
British Sovereign, they were found secretly aiding the French 
soldiers; and this they did at the instance of the priests, who 
were “always the agents of a double-headed foreign Power— 
the Bishop of Quebec, allied with the Governor of Canada.” 
While abject superstition held sway in lower French- 
Canadian life, the immorality and unscrupulousness pro- 
duced by flippant unbelief were all-powerful in high places. 
When Montcalm arrived in Canada, in 1756, he found 
society gay, gallant, vicious, rotten. Louis XV. and his mistresses 
in France had their counterparts in a certain “ Intendant Bigot,” 
who really administered Canada under the weak, egotistic, 
and jealous Governor-General Vaudreuil, and his sultanas, 
the husbands of whom, again, had no hesitation in taking 
pecuniary bribes, or in accepting professional promotion, as their 
rewards for ignoring the dishonour of their wives. As for the 
commercial morale of the Bigots, Péans, and other scandalous 
creatures, whom Montcalm was compelled to pass his time 
amongst, it is enough to quote his own significant words :-— 
“What a country! Here all the knaves grow rich, and the 
honest men are ruined.” Such a society was bound to go down 


before British colonists in the long-run, even although the 
usual British blundering and misfortune marked the beginning 
of the contest. 

With all respect to Wolfe, the true hero—we shall not 








say of the struggle between France and England, but of 
Mr. Parkman’s volumes—is Montcalm. This devout, vivacious, 
tender, almost spirituel being, more of a country gentleman 
than of a soldier, wanting, indeed, only Teutonic robustness to 
be a Washington, looks as if he had walked out of one of the 
wholesome and sprightly French novels of the old school. He 
was born in 1712 at the Chateau de Candiac, near Nimes, in the 
South of France, and from the beginning to the end of hig 
career preserved not a little of “the warm South” in his com- 
position. He entered the army at the age of fifteen, distin. 
guished himself early, and married so young that by the time he 
was forty-one, he had had ten children, of whom six, two sons 
and four daughters, were alive. “ He was pious in his soldierly 
way,” says Mr. Parkman ; and we find him writing in his auto- 
biography about his large family, ‘“‘ May God preserve them all, 
and make them prosper in this world and the next! Perhaps it 
will be thought that the number is large for so moderate a 
fortune, especially as four of them are girls; but does God ever 
abandon his children in their need P— 
‘ Aux petits des oiseaux il donne la pature, 
Et sa bonté s’étend sur toute la nature.’ ” 

Montcalm’s soldiering brought him a Brigadier-Generalship ; 
but his heart was in his chateau, where he lived with his 
wife, his children, and his mother, to whom he was warmly 
attached. He was by no means elated, therefore, when the 
chief command of the French troops in Canada was offered him 
in 1756. He considered himself exiled, and his only con- 
solation consisted in writing to his wife and mother. It is 
in this style that he prattles to Madame Montcalm of his voyage 
from the Old World to the New,—“ After speaking of ourtroubles 
and sufferings, I must tell you of our pleasures, which were fishing 
for cod, and eating it. The taste is exquisite. The head, tongue, 
and liver are morsels worthy of an epicure. Still, I-would not 
advise anybody to make the voyage for their sake. My health 
is as good as it has been for a long time. I found it a good plan 
to eat little and take no supper; a little tea now and then, and 
plenty of lemonade. Nevertheless, I have taken very little liking 
for the sea, and think that when I shall be so happy as to rejoin 
you, I shall end my voyages there...... It is pleasant, I 
know, to hear particulars about the people one loves; andI 
thought that my mother and you, my dearest and most beloved, 
would be glad to read all these dull details.” Full of the cares 
of his campaigns, and surfeited with the society of Montreal, 
which Mr. Parkman describes as “a sparkling fragment 
of the reign of Louis XV., dropped into the American 
wilderness,” his refrain is, “I live only in the hope of 
joining you all again.” When Louis XV. sent him the 
coveted decoration of the Cordon Rouge, he wrote to his wife, 
“T think I am better pleased with what you tell me of the 
success of my oil-mill.” In the depth of despair, caused 
mainly by the follies, malversations, and dissensions of those 
with whom he was associated, he writes to his intimate friend 
Boulamaque, “I shall always say, ‘ Happy he who is free from 
the grand yoke to which I am bound.’ When shall I see my 
chateau of Candiac, my plantations, my chestnut grove, my oil- 
mill, my mulberry-trees? O, bon Dieu, bon soir; brilez ma 
lettre.’ Yet Montcalm, in spite of his almost feminine tenderness 
and gensitiveness, was a brave soldier and a skilful commander. 
His successes in Canada were more numerous than his defeats. 
He was a match for every General he met, except Wolfe; and it 
is by no means certain that he would have succumbed to Wolfe 
if he had not been hampered by jealous and incapable colleagues. 


It is with reluctance that we refrain from reproducing some 
of Mr. Parkman’s battle-pieces. We must content ourselves 
with saying that his accounts of the battle on the Plains of 
Abraham, the storming of Ticonderoga by the English, and the 
rout of Braddock, who figures to more advantage in these pages 
than he has generally done, are at least equal to any writing of 
the kind that has appeared of late years. Mr, Parkman is a 
good photographer in words. Here is Wolfe :— 

“His face, when seen in profile, was singular as that of the great 
Condé. The forehead and chin receded ; the nose, slightly upturned, 
formed with the other features the point of an obtuse triangle; the 
mouth was by no means shaped to express resolution; and nothing 
but the clear, bright, and piercing eye bespoke the spirit within, On 
his head he wore a black three-cornered hat ; his red hair was tied in 
a queue behind; his narrow shoulders, slender body, and iong thin 
limbs were cased in a scarlet frock, with broad cuffs and ample skirts 
that reached the knee ; while on his left arm he wore a band of crape 
in mourning for his father, of whose death he had heard a few days 
before.” 


Equally good is his portrait of William (afterwards Sir William) 
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Johnson, an extraordinary Irishman, who had great influence 
over the Indians ; and through that influence gave decisive help 
to the British in the struggle with the French :— 

‘“‘ He had ambition, energy, an active mind, a tall, strong person, a 

rough, jovial temper, and a quick adaptation to his surroundings. He 
could drink flip with Dutch boors, or madeira with royal governors. 
He liked the society of the great, would intrigue and flatter when he 
had an end to gain, and foil a rival without looking too closely at the 
means, but compared with the Indian traders who infested the border, 
he was a model of uprightness. He lived by the Mohawk in a forti- 
fied house which was a stronghold against foes, and a scene of hos- 
pitality to friends, both white and red. Herc -for his tastes were not 
fastidious—presided for many years a Dutch or German wench, whom 
he finally married ; and after her death a young Mohawk squaw took 
le: place. Over his neighbours, the Indians of the Five Nations, and 
of all others of their race with whom he had to deal, he acquired a 
1enarkable influence. He liked them, adopted their ways, and treated 
them kindly or sternly as the case required, but always with a justice 
and honesty in strong contrast with the rascalities of the commis- 
sion of Albany traders who had lately managed their affairs, and 
whom they so detested that one of their chiefs called them ‘Not men, 
but devils.’ ”’ 
Mr. Parkman has also great power as a landscape-painter, 
and his remarkable experiences have greatly developed that 
power. But this power he has not yet quite under command, as 
when he speaks of “that festal evening of the year when jocund 
Nature disrobes herself to wake again refreshed in the joy of 
her undying spring.” It is seldom, however, that Mr. Parkman 
falls into a “ jocund Nature ” vein. 


TECHNICAL EDUCATION.* 
Tue creation of the Institution with the terribly unwieldy title 
whose Report lies before us, marked an era in the history of 
education in this country. It meant, or should mean, nothing 
less than a complete change alike in the popular idea as to 
what constitutes education, and in practice. Since the days 
of the Reformation, education has been taken to mean literary 
training. The grammar- schools of the Elizabethan and 


* Jacobean age, the writing and arithmetic schools of the last 


century, even the Public Schools of the present century, have 
been almost wholly devoted to the study of language and books 
and the education of the memory, of the critical faculty, and, to 
a certain extent, of the logical faculty. Of late, indeed, science 
and art have been creeping in; but science has rather been 
treated as a special means of educating the logical faculty 
or the memory, and drawing and music as cultivating the taste 
—that is, the critical or emotional faculty—than anything else. 
In any case, the intellect—the criticising, argumentative, or, 
though rarer, the observing faculty—has been the sole care 
of the teacher. The hand has been entirely neglected. In 
fact, the object of education in the past would seem to have 
been to convert us from a nation of shopkeepers into a nation 
of clerks. Our higher education has been devoted to turning- 
out an unlimited supply of parsons, lawyers, and journalists. 
Elementary education has been tending to overstock the 
market with stump-orators and clerks. But neither the 
higher nor the elementary education was general until late 
years. The commercial and manufacturing classes got little 
beyond a smattering of summing and a legible hand- 
writing, and the working-classes tumbled-up with or with- 
out an imperfect acquaintance with the art of reading. 
The office in the one case, the workshop in the other, were the 
real schools of the mass of the nation, which has made England 
what it is. But the rough-and-tumble system is no longer 
adequate. Germany and Switzerland, on the Continent, but, 
above all, the United States of America—the only rivals whom 
we need really fear in industrial competition—have already made 
rapid strides to the front under the influence of universal 
education. As to America, Mr. Mather reports to the Com- 
missioners on Technical Education, that one main cause of the 
inventiveness and skill which the people have shown is the 
“ general aptitude to acquire knowledge by virtue of the start 
given to every boy and girl in the public school.” “ Where- 
ever two or three shanties are gathered together,” he says, 

there is the school-house in the midst of them.” The 
American States’ Educational Budget of more than nineteen 
millions a year puts to shame our paltry nine or ten 
millions. Moreover, the almost universal prolongation of the 
period of education to fifteen, instead of thirteen years, gave the 
Americans another great advantage. But as Mr. Mather points 
out, American education had taken too purely literary a turn. 





* City and Guilds of London Institute for the Advancement of Technical 
Education. Report to the Governors. March 25th, 1885, 





A significant illustration of this was the current report to him 
that “all our brightest boys came from the country.” The 
reason of this was, as he shows, that in spite of the greater 
amount of time devoted to schooling in towns (forty weeks a 
year instead of twenty weeks), the real education of brain and 
hand was much greater in the country, especially in New 
dngland, where the perpetual contest with an arid soil with a 
scanty supply of labour had caused every farmer to be a bit 
of a wheelwright, blacksmith, machinist, and civil engineer, 
as well as a farmer. The Report of the Commission on 
Technical Education shows that it was quite time, both for us 
and the Americans, to make a change in respect of the character 
of the instruction given in schools, if we were long to continue to 
compete in industrial skill with Germany. There there has been 
long a growing tendency to combine scientific and practical 
education in industry with the literary instruction which must 
always form the basis of any scientific education at all. 
There the “school is in the workshop, and the workshop in 
the school.”” There by means of scientific and technical educa- 
tion a people, deriving little practical knowledge from their 
parents, and with a very imperfect organisation of capital, have 
in several important industries been outstripping England, 
with all its inherited skill and organisation. Krupp’s works 
occur to every mind as one example. But, in another sphere 
of invention, the chemical colour-works of Messrs. Bindsedeler 
and Busch at Basle, an account of which is given by the 
Technical Education Commission, is an even more startling 
testimony to the power of science in industrial undertakings, 


While the middle and upper classes have not yet done groan- 
ing over their compulsory contributions to. the education of the 
lower classes (whose endowments they had almost everywhere 
annexed), it was hopeless to expect further help from 
national or local taxation for technical education. But 
happily the Guilds of London, possessed of large funds, 
which they hardly know how to spend (though they have 
resented every effort at reform in their methods of spending 
them), aud which were still in name connected with the great 
industries of the country, became desirous of doing something 
by way of an insurance payment, or bribe the nation to be let 
alone. On the highest authority, that of the Lord Chancellor, 
we are told that Mr. Gladstone’s speech at Greenwich in 1875, 
in which he “ besought and entreated the Companies to consider 
whether it was not in their power to make themselves that which 
they are not now,—illustrious in the country, by endeavouring 
resolutely and boldly to fulfil the purposes for which they 
were founded” by helping technical education, determined 
the Lord Chancellor and Clothworkers’ and Drapers’ Com- 
panies to make their insurance fund take the form of the 
“City and Guilds of London Institute, &c.” It was 
started in 1877. It has now become a great Technical 
University,—both a Teaching and an Examining Univer- 
sity. It has established a Technical College at Finsbury, 
where 500 artisans receive a training in science and the appli- 
cation of science, chiefly to the local industry of cabinet-making 
and the fashionable industries connected with electricity. It 
has established a South London School of Technical Art, which 
is training some 174 more of the working-classes in design, 
modelling, and wood-engraving. It has also taken over the 
Technological Examinations from the Society of Arts, and holds 
examinations all over the kingdom in the science and practice 
of the chief industries of the kingdom, from brewing and tele- 
graphy to cotton-spinning, weaving, and iron and steel manu- 
facture. In 1880 it examined 816 persons in 85 centres on 24 
subjects. In 1884 it examined 3,635 persons in 164 centres 
on 43 subjects. But there were some 6,000 persons studying in 
various places in classes connected with and receiving grants 
from the Institute, some of whom only presented themselves for 
examination. ‘The examinations have shown what need there 
is for the Institution. Nearly half of those who were examined 
failed to satisfy the examiners; and of those who succeeded, the 
record is not satisfactory. The most noticeable feature in the 
examiners’ reports was the oft-recurring burden, “They can’t 
draw.” Without drawing, adequate progress in the study of 
machinery or design—that is, in nearly every industry in the 
country, whether armour-plate rolling or art wallpaper-making 
—is impossible. In this respect the results of the examination 
furnish a curiously emphatic confirmation of the Report of the 
Technical Education Commission. Happily, in Mr. Mundella 
education has a staunch friend with an open mind, Already 
steps are being taken to remedy this fundamental defect in 
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English education. Drawing has been made by the new Code 
a regular subject of instruction and inspection by School 
Inspectors. As the Technical Commissioners not only hold 
adequate instruction in drawing in the Elementary School a 
necessary foundation for any proper technical instruction, but 
also say that it improves the second “ R” itself, we may hope 
that the usual outcry will not be raised by the foes of education, 
disguised as the friends of the children, against the imposition 
of fresh tasks. The fact is that the present ex-school generation 
from thirteen to eighteen is not in a position, as a whole, to 
reap the advantages of technical education. Still the clever- 
est, if caught at once, can reap the greater part of it, and 
will in their turn, both as learners and teachers, prepare the 
way for those who follow. The great work of the Institute is to 
be the Central Institution at South Kensington. This is to be 
a kind of Oxford and Cambridge for the young manufacturer or 
merchant. But its most important function will be to train-up 
persons to become technical teachers throughout the country, 
and to spread the light of technical training through all 
industries. No unimportant part of the cost of this institution, 
namely, the site, was contributed by the nation through the 
Commissioners of the Exhibition of 1851. The building has 
cost £75,000, and is to cost £100,000 by the time it is finished. 
The money both for this Central Institution and all the other 
work of the Institute has been found by the City Companies, 
* and, to a small extent, by the Corporation of the City. Con- 
'* spicuous stand the Goldsmiths’, with £36,000; the Drapers’, with 
‘£33,000; the Fishmongers’, with £28,000; the Clothworkers’, 
with £30,000; the Turners’, with £16,000. Indeed, these five 
Companies, with the Grocers’ and the Skinners’ and the 
Corporation, have been practically the Institute. The total dona- 
tions, as distinguished from subscriptions, have been £62,000, of 
which they have contributed £57,000. The total yearly sub. 
scriptions in 1884 were £22,000, of which they contributed 
£20,000. The expenditure has been on, perhaps, a somewhat 
lavish scale. But certainly, with the greatest economy, if the 
Institute is to take the place it ought to take, and adequately 
to do the work its promoters held out for it, it will require 
at least £25,000 a year, and that, in the words of the Technical 
Commission, “ placed upon a permanent basis.” This has not 
yet been done; and, if Mr. Alderman Lawrence’s speech at the 
annual meeting the other day may be taken as expounding the 
Companies’ sentiments, will not be done, and, indeed, the present 
provision will be discontinued, unless the Companies are let 
alone. But it is quite certain that if the Institute is allowed 
to die, or starved, the Companies will have driven a very 
large nail into their coffin. They now contribute but 
‘two-and-a-half per cent. of their income of a million a year. 
The whole of their income not already set aside for education 
or charity, and a great part of that which is, might more 
properly and profitably be applied to technical education than 
to any other but municipal purposes; and of all applications 
of municipal funds, probably technical education is one of the 
most urgent. 





IN THE LENA DELTA.* 
Wits the main facts contained in the narrative before us our 
readers are already familiar. The loss of the ‘ Jeannette,’ and 
the subsequent death of her brave commander, De Long, and his 
companions of cold and hunger, excited widespread interest ; but 
Mr. Melville’s story has far more of vivid interest for the general 
reader than could be found in the dreary records of poor De 
Long’s journal. Mr. Melville, chief engineer on board the 
‘ Jeannette,’ gives a rapid recapitulation of the principal circum- 
stances which occurred in the loss of the ship and the subsequent 
conduct of her officers and crew; and there are details in his 
story, such as the finding of Henrietta Island, which will cer- 
tainly be read with considerable interest. From the day when 
Melville and Dunbar, with four picked men of the crew, volun- 
teered to ascertain the truth concerning the line of land which 
stood out like a second Goshen to the eager gaze of the ship- 
wrecked mariners, to the moment when, after some days’ journey, 
the island loomed up before them “in cloud-crowned majesty,” 
the way was beset with difficulties which would have daunted less 
indomitable courage ; but they were repaid, we must think, when 
in that awful silence, in a loneliness indescribably “ depressive,” 
they stood “lost in the contemplation of the wild tumult and 
rout,” “ millions of tons of blocks of ice piled up around them, and 
through these their way had to be forced.” So hard did they 


* In the Lena Delta, By George W. Melville. London: Longmans, Green, 
and Co. 1885, 








toil, that when the ice-foot on the island ws reached at last they 
were “ barely able to crawl over, and drag Dunbar from the sea 
like some great seal ;” -but it was done, and the American flag was 
planted. A cairn was built,in which some records were buried, 
and after yet wilder adventures, the little band returned in 
safety to the ship. We pity the man under sixty who asks, 
“Cui bono?” On the 10th June, 1881, it became evident the 
‘Jeannette’ must go down. Every one left the vessed, De Long 
the last to quit her, and the entire crew who had started so full 
of life and hope to reach the North Pole by following the Kuro- 
Shiwo, the black current of Japan, passing through Behring 
Strait into the Arctic Ocean found themselves cast out upon 
the ice 500 miles from the mouth of the Lena River, their 
nearest hope of succour. They had three boats to haul, often 
through deep, soggy snow, reaching at times to their waists, 
To make for the New Siberian Islands was their endeavour; and 
when they had been on the retreat some weeks De Long secured 
a good observation of the sun, and learned to his infinite 
chagrin they had drifted twenty-four miles into the north- 
west, so that after daily marching, amid unheard-of difficulties, 
‘some twenty-five miles a day for two weeks, they had retro. 
ceded twenty-four miles.’ A journey of five hundred miles lay 
before them, and only rations for sixty days; but they lost 
neither heart nor hope. About the middle of July the wonders 
of another island dawned upon them; “ cliffs of black basaltic 
rock rising to a height of 3,000 ft., stained with patches of red 
lichen, towered above them.” “Camping under the great 
mountains,” their tents looking like ant-hills, they took posses- 
sion of the island, in “the name of God and the United States, 
naming it Bennett Island;” and men who for two long years 
had lived amid the wonders of the ice-world “now,” says Mr. 
Melville, “stood agape and marvelled as the grand parade of 
snowy bergs sailed by.” 


When able to take to the boats, the party was, of course, 
divided, Mr. Melville and part of the crew being in the whale- 
boat. Existence had become a question of provisions ; and here 
Mr. Melville remarks if only a depdt of eight or ten thousand 
pounds of pemmican had been placed on the New Siberian 
Islands, it would have been possible to have wintered there with 
comfort ; but that suggestion did not present itself to any one 
early enough. Through many vicissitudes, together they 
gained Kotolnoi Island, and on September 7th again set 
sail. Three or four days later it was plain they could no 
longer keep together; a monstrous sea and fearful gale 
separated them, and all Melville’s energies for the time 
being were needed to secure the safety of his own crew. 
To make for Belun, the nearest point at which he could 
possibly communicate with Russia, was now his great desire ; 
and after many hair-breadth escapes, and some not uninteresting 
experiences with natives by the way, this desire was at last 
accomplished, or rather Melville and his party reached Jamave- 
lock in an exhausted condition, and from thence despatched one 
Kusma, a Siberian exile, to Belun, and then waited a weary 
thirteen days for his return, when he brought with him unex- 
pected tidings of Nindemann and Noros, who belonged to De 
Long’s boat. Melville’s course was soon decided—to start at 
once for Belun to the rescue of Nindemann and his companion 
in misfortune, who were in need of both food and clothing. It 
was a pathetic meeting. “ We thought you were all dead, and 
we were the only two left alive,” cried poor Nindemann, when 
he caught sight of his rescuer; and well might they imagine so, 
remembering how hardly they had themselves been saved, how 
they had been compelled by hunger to eat their dog, how Erick- 
sen had died, and poor De Long been left in the rear, to wait 
with his little famished, frostbitten company the help which 
came all too late. 


The snow had deepened and the winter storms had fairly set- 
in, but whatever human skill and daring could accomplish was 
to be ventured at once. Danenhower was to take all the men 
who remained as far south as Yakutsk, with the exception of 
Bartlett, who was to remain at Belun to look-up Melville, if he 
did not return after thirty days from his search, And then, 
“bidding them all good-bye,” the intrepid sailor set out on his 
perilous way. He reached Buruloch with feet and legs swollen 
to nearly double their healthy size, and covered with blisters; 
but he did not pause. Through furious storms, suffering ex- 
cruciating pains, sleeping in snow-pits, or filthy Yakut huts, 
he pressed on for many days, till it became evident that further 
search was not only hopeless, as far as any chance of rendering 
succour went, but that it would be impossible to survive further 
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exertion in the face of such obstacles as the climate now pre- 
sented. Melville got back to Belun on November 27th, 1881. 
In the record which follows of the journey from Belun to 
Yakutsk we get a mass of interesting information concerning 
the Siberian exiles, with many of whom Mr. Melville was 
prought into close contact. Our space will not allow of our 
dwelling long on this part of his narrative, although to some 
readers we do not doubt it will prove more entertaining than 
the records more immediately connected with Arctic travel. 
Doubtless many of the exiles were hardened criminals enough, 
but the exceptions were many. And living in that snowy desert, 
beyond the outmost edge of civilisation, amid filthy Yakuts, and 
away from everything that makes life most valuable, or even 
tolerable, Melville found men of genius and of learning rare 
indeed, but here and there one, while he found many banished 
into this dreary, hopeless exile, solely on suspiciun of political 
heresy :— ' 

“ No exile is allowed to carry on any business, teach school, till the 

soil, labour at a trade, practice a profession, or engage in any work 
otherwise than through the medium of a master. If I wanted any 
service, an exile would sometimes come and offer to perform it, but 
I would have to pay his master, upon whose bounty he must depend 
for remuneration. This is a monstrous mistake. Russia has been 
striving in vain to populate Siberia for a thousand years, and she 
will never succeed as long as she continues in her present policy of 
converting the land into a vast penitentiary, wherein the prisoners 
are prevented from making an honest livelihood, and so driven, if 
criminals, to a further commission of crime. Beyond doubt there 
are rogues of the very worst type in Russia and Siberia, but certainly 
it is plain that their mode of punishment will never tend to elevate 
or reform them; and it is utterly impossible that Siberia, under its 
present system of government, should ever be populated or improved, 
as have been the penal colonies of the French and English.” 
On January 9th, 1882, Mr. Danenhower started with the 
remainder of the men homeward; and Melville once more 
started—this time with Nindemann and Bartlett—on the 
search which ended, as all the world knows, in finding the bodies 
of poor De Long and his companions. The record is simple and 
gad enough; the picture sufficiently graphic, as on “the lone 
mountain-top, amid the silence of that vast waste of Arctic 
snow, with no requiem but the howling of the remorseless storm, 
they tenderly laid their dead comrades to rest.” 

We must pass over the homeward journey, only observing 
that it is full of interest. In September, 1882, just three 
years and six months after the first setting-out of the ill-fated 
‘Jeannette,’ Melville was in New York. On May Ist, 1884, he 
was chief engineer on board the ‘Thetis,’ on his way North- 
ward once more, this time to the relief of Greely. How that 
search ended, we all know; too late to save the lives of many 
of the heroic little band, but in time to save Greely, and to 
return with him to New York in the short space of three months 
from the day on which the rescue-party started. Mr. Melville 
concludes his narrative with further suggestions for the best 
method for reaching the Pole, suggestions the results of wide 
experience, and worthy the attention of all who are practically 
concerned in these attempts, and not without their use to those 
who take an intelligent interest in further exploratign. 


CURRENT LITERATURE. 
Peres ea 

Life and Writings of Charles Leslie, M.A., Nonjuring Divine. By 
the Rev. R. J. Leslie, M.A. (Rivingtons.)—The author of a “ Short 
and Easy Method with the Deists’”’ was a conspicuous man in his own 
day, and asan upright Nonjuror deserved the reputation he received. 
He is well-nigh forgotten now, because the controversies to 
which he devoted his life are obsolete, and also, in the judgment of 
his biographer, on account of ‘the decrease of theological learning 
and study among clergy as well as laity, which ensued upon the 
establishment of the House of Hanover, upon the throne of Great 
Britain.” The first Napoleon, as we all know, “ filled the butchers’ 
shops with large blue flies;’’ and George I., according to Mr. Leslie, 
appears to have been responsible for results equally mysterious. He 
goes further back still, and discovers unnumbered evils in “ William’s 
dark and terrible career.” ‘The Revolution,” says the writer, “in- 
troduced into England more misery, wickedness, and profligacy, than 
had at any period disgraced it before ;’’ and elsewhere he writes of 
“the tide of infidelity and corruption” it brought with it. Indeed, 
he regards the usurpation of William as ‘a page in history which 
even descendants of Whigs may blush to read.” According to Charles 
Leslie, rebellion against a King invested with a divine commission is 
worse than tyranny ; and the foundation of a Government can never 
be the people—“ they are the party to be governed, and therefore can- 
not be the governors.’ The Rev. R. J. Leslie seems to be of the same 
Opinion ; and his views of ecclesiastical questions are as old-fashioned 








as his political judgments. ‘A man,” we read, “ may leave any of the 
multitudinous sects for admission into the Church, because at most 
it is only leaving a bundle of opinions and an unauthorised system ; but 
transition from one Church to another is a tremendous assertion 
of private jmlgment in matters of faith for which comparatively few 
individuals can show call or capacity.” Mr. Leslie is more familiar 
with controversy than with the art of the biographer. In this account 
of Charles Leslie the man disappears in the disputant; and the few 
barren facts related about him, apart from the account of his writings, 
might be compressed into a single chapter. If the narrative fails to 
interest, the reader will find but scant compensation in the view taken 
of the period and in the judgments passed upon characters that are 
now historical. And the references to modern writers, and to recent 
points of controversy, show occasionally more prejudice than wisdom. 
Gildon may have been maligned by Pope for his venal quill; in all 
liklihood he was ; possibly he is not fairly judged by Mr. Leslie Stephen, 
who calls him “a poor creature ;”? but to write of this depreciation of 
a controversialist as a “stale device for discounting an adversary 
much superior to one’s self,” is a statement too foolish for discussion. 
Again, Mr. Leslie is justified in saying, if he believes it to be true, that 
“not a single piece of evidence has been furnished by Hallam in sub- 
stantiation of any one of the accusations which, with unsparing and 
indiscriminating fury, he has urged against Nonjurors ;” but he need 
not have committed the absurdity of calling the historian an affected 
philosopher and Whig Deist of the old school who betrays, in his 
scorn of religion, a latent fear that it might after all be true. When the 
writer asserts that the “disbelievers and misbelievers of all sorts,” 
whom Leslie numbered among his converts, “ were far abler men than 
sceptics or critics of the present day,” he is committing the fault for 
which he chooses to blame Hallam. The amount of ability possessed 
by a large class of men in one age as compared with a similar class 
in another, is a thing which obviously does not admit of testing. 
Mr. Leslie, however, is not a cautious writer when excited by the 
spirit of controversy. Neither is he always accurate in his state- 
ments. Writing of the Kit-Cat Club, he says :—“ It was derived from 
Christopher Catt, abbreviated into Kit-Cat, who kept the Fountain 
Tavern in the Strand, where the lights of the Whig Party delighted 
to assemble and regale themselves with mutton pies, indigestible food 
which may account for the general dullness of their literary produc- 
tions. Of course, there were exceptions, and facile princeps the poet 
Dryden.” Dryden died in 1700, and as the club was not then in 
existence, Mr. Leslie’s blunder is obvious; the value of his criticism 
upon the general dullness of the members may be estimated by the 
fact that among the authors and wits belonging to it were Addison 
Congreve, Steele, and Garth. 

For his Friend. By E.M. Abdy-Williams. 3 vols. (W. Swan Sonnen- 
schein and Co.)—We wish to enter a protest against the objectionable 
form in which this novel is published. The three volumes contain 214, 
206, and 170 pages respectively ; and these are loosely printed. The 
publishers can only be excused for such a book if they wish 
to reduce the “three-volume” system to an absurdity. The tale 
itself is fairly good. A young man falls in love with the lady to 
whom his friend is betrothed; and the lady herself, after a while, 
discovers that her heart is given, not to her betrothed, but to the 
other. What is the upshot of it, we shall leave our readers to dis- 
cover, if they will, for themselves; but we may say that the tale is 
told with a good deal of spirit and some humour. We cannot say 
much in favour of that part of the story which has not to do with 
the lover of Katherine Balfour and her sisters. The device which 
made a separation between Lord Keith and his son is nothing less 
than absurd. Men do not condemn their sons as guilty of forgery on 
such evidence as convinced Lord Keith. 

In the Trades, the Tropics, and the Roaring Forties. By Lady 
Brassey. (Longmans, Green, and Co.)—This is the best got-up book 
of travels which has ever appeared. The illustrations are perfect ; 
and Mr. Pritchett, the draughtsman, and Messrs. Pearson and Cooper, 
the engravers, are to be congratulated on having demonstrated that 
England is capable of rivalling and even surpassing the perfections 
of Harper’s and Scribner’s magazines. It is a new and happy thought 
to place detailed maps of the place being visited and talked about as 
a sort of cameo in blue and colours in the middle of the usual black and 
white engraving, representing, as it were, a section of the scenery of 
the place, with its distinctive vegetation, and sometimes its character- 
istic fauna. Some of the little bits of scenery are exquisite, and the char- 
acter-sketches are remarkably clever. Merely turning-over the book 
to look at the pictures would be a geographical education; and the 
views of some of the West Indian Islands and South America would 
inspire a “longing to be at ’em” as keen as that of Charles 
Kingsley, or that inspired by Charles Kingsley before he went 
there. Lady Brassey’s text is written in a simple and unassuming 
manner, and she manages to convey a very good idea of the countries 
seen, while we are made to wonder every now and then how she 
could have endured going to see them, since whenever there was a 
“sea’’? on she was a martyr to sea-sickness, and generally took a 
headache ashore with her in consequence to accompany her on her 
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rides and drives. She is apt to give striking pieces of information 
which, more than the most laborious fine-writing, bring home to you 
the character of a place, as it were, by accident. Thus when, after 
hours of climbing in Madeira up steep and rocky mountains, they 
come above the pine-forests to the top of a plateau overlooking 
the sea, “they lunch on the threshing-floor at Cabo Curao,”’—“ an 
odd place for a threshing-floor, but corn only grows on the 
tops of the hills in Madeira, and the fields were therefore 
close at hand.” We get, perhaps, a little too much botany, 
considering how uninteresting botany is made by the wretched 
nomenclature that has been adopted, which makes you pause 
at every name to think what the dog-Latin werd means. But 
some of the longer accounts of the more important trees and 
plants, whether derived from botany books or from observation, are 
both novel and interesting to the general reader. It is pleasant, for 
instance, to hear of the camelias in Madeira, and of the man who 
went to see a spot where they grew in groves, and could find none, 
but on going a second time was told to look upwards, and found “a 
huge canopy of large scarlet and white blossoms between forty and 
fifty feet overhead.” It is not every one who knows that coffee is 
made, not from berries, but from the seeds inside a berry ; while the 
description of the “ gorgeous scarlet, yellow, green, and crimson 
cacao-pods ” hanging on trees “ over a hundred years old,’’ and when 
cut open revealing “small black seeds, embedded in what looks like 
custard, which when quite fresh tastes like the most delicious lemon 
ice-cream, with a delicate soupgon of vanilla chocolate,’’ is enough 
to make one take the next boat to Trinidad, especially as the cream is 
completely wasted, and these gorgeous fruits only go to produce the 
uninteresting cocoa-nibs, which are the dried seeds. The origin of 
Brazil-nuts, too, will be news to most people. They are not inde- 
pendent entities, but “are packed away, or rather grow with the 
utmost mathematical precision, inside an exceedingly hard shell, about 
as big as a cocoa-nut with its external covering. There is a softer 
place at one end which, when the nuts are ripe, bursts open, the 
contents being scattered on the ground. The monkeys are aware of 
this peculiarity ; and being especially fond of the nuts, they not un- 
frequently get caught by thrusting their paws into the opening shell 
before they have quite reached the bursting stage, and being unable 
to withdraw them. It frequently happens that the interior nut, 
which is both hard and heavy, falls from the tree, perhaps from 
a height of a hundred, or even a hundred and fifty, feet with- 
out bursting,’ which must be worse than a hail-storm. Even 
more entertaining than the land-vegetables of Brazil are the 
sea-vegetables and the fishes and other “beasts” that haunt 
them in the Bahama Islands,- and the sponge-fisheries of the 
Bermudas. It is mouth-watering, too, to read of fresh pines selling 
at 1s. a dozen, afterwards sold here at 3s. Gd. a piece, and often rotten 
then. Altogether, there is a good deal that is interesting scattered 
through these rather voluminous records of travel. 


The Missing Man. By H. Sutherland Edwards. (Remington and 
Co.)—Mr. Sutherland Edwards publishes this story in a form which 
commends itself to the common-sense of the public readers, and 
which has had so distinguished a success in “ Called Back.” Instead 
of the conventional three volumes at a price which no one dreams of 
paying, here is a little book, easily held in the hand and stowed 
away in the pocket, and to be purchased for a shilling, or, rather, for 
what a shilling means. And very good money’s worth it is; for it is 
quite as possible for literature to be low-priced without being cheap 
as it is for a sermon to be tedious without being long. The story is 
founded on one of those curious mental phenomena of which the 
physiologists are just finding their way to discover the cause,—-partial 
defect of power, owing to localised injury. This is ingeniously 
worked-in with a story of happy and unhappy love. We shall not 
attempt to analyse it, because this might be to spoil its interest, but 
briefly say that it appeals strongly to the reader’s sympathies and 
satisfies his sense of justice, and that it is told in a simple, pleasing 
way. 

Profound Problems in Theology and Philosophy. By the Rev. 
George Jamieson, B.D. (Simpkin, Marshall, and Co.)—This is not 
the first time, we believe, that Mr. Jamieson has adventured in 
the field of religious speculation, but the book now before us may 
be regarded as the mature product of his mind. It is a book, 
he says, the result of more than thirty years’ reflection. In it he 
propounds what he esteems to be a new theory of the atonement, 
and discusses amongst other things the nature and origin of evil. 
No one can deny that these present “ profound problems.” Whether 
they are to be solved by theories or otherwise is another matter. It 
should, however, be said that Mr. Jamieson is strictly a scriptural 
theologian and philosopher, and to a large extent scriptural according 
to the authorised English version of the Bible. It therefore follows 
that there is nothing within the pages of this book to shock the most 
rigidly orthodox. There is no destructive German philosophy here, 
only some dim Hegelfanism. The work is intended to be constructive. 
A serious effort is made to build-up a system of philosophy in great 








measure out of theological and Biblical dogmas of the Calvinistic order, 
If the serious and measured provision of a strict philosophical discus. 
sion is sometimes lost in the rhetorical form of a pulpit discourse, 
that, perhaps, is not the author’s fault, for he is a Scotch “ preacher 
of the Word.” Nevertheless, passages like the following, of which 
the book is full, cannot be said to advance our spiritual enlightenment 
much, nor yet to give us a deeper conception of the great mystery of 
Christ’s sacrifice :—‘‘ Contemplate, then, this blood, the blood of the 
new covenant, the blood of a spiritual dispensation, that is, blood 
which gives spiritual life, the life-blood of immortality ; contemplate 
the animating principle of this dispensation, under which we have 
the privilege to exist. ‘The blood of the everlasting covenant,’ in 
contrast with the blood of a temporary covenant of carnal things— 
the blood which ‘brought again from the dead the Lord Jesus,’ 
whereby he showed himself alive by many infallible proofs ag 
holding the life of immortality. We have this spirit-blood be. 
queathed to us by Christ.. Sprinkled forth in Heaven it descends 
to earth. The spirit of God hath taken it as the essential life of 
Christ, and hath conveyed the same to us. It is contained in the 
Divine Word; it operates as the poison of sin on the one hand, 
and as the life of righteousness on the other ; it is the application to 
us of the atonement of Christ; it involves in its application our 
regeneration ; it plants in our souls the seed of the resurrection-body 
in and through the decay of the outward man.” Thus Mr. Jamieson 
proceeds more or less sermonisingly through six hundred pages, 
This may, perhaps, be good pulpit rhetoric ; but that it is either very 
new or very profound is more than we dare affirm. 


Royal Favour. By A.§8.C. Wallis. Translated from the Dutch 
by C. I. Irving. 3 vols. (W. Swan Sonnenschein and Co.)—We are 
afraid that few English readers will know enough of Swedish history 
between the death of Gustavus Vasa and the accession of Gustavus 
Adolphus, to be able properly to appreciate the bearing of this story. 
The name of Eric XIV. may possibly be remembered in the succes- 
sion of kings, with the additional knowledge that he was a profligate 
tyrant. That Géran Person was his Minister—it is commonly supposed, 
his unscrupulous Minister, or rather, Miss Wallis thinks, a patriot 
fallen on evil times, and terribly deceived, especially in the character 
of his master —will certainly be new to most readers. So far, then, 
the subject is unpromising ; it is obscure and it is remote; but it is, 
unquestionably, treated with great ability. The conception of Person’s 
character and policy is very fine, be it in accordance with historical 
truth or no. The man with his noble aims, his faith, his hopes, and 
his disappointments, is made to live before us with no common skill. 
The style, too, to which, as far as we can judge, the translator has 
done justice, is full of strength and dignity. It is true there is too 
much of the book. A single volume would have had better chance of 
success, for we have not so much leisure here as they seem to have 
in Holland; still, it deserves a respectful welcome. 


Practical Journalism. By John Dawson. (J. Upcott Gill.)—This 
is a very practical and sensible little book, giving as good advice as 
can, we think, be given under circumstances which are necessarily 
very various. Mr. Dawson thinks that “in Press work there are more 
rewards of moderate worth than are to be found in Law, or in Medi- 
cine, or in the Church.” Very likely he is right; the difficulty is in 
the beginning. Here Mr. Dawson’s advice is very sound. ‘ The 
great fault of the literary aspirant is that he usually aims too high.” 
Accordingly, he recommends the writing of paragraphs and industry 
in acquiring the practical use of shorthand, by way of a beginning. 
If the aspirant wants to know how much he will be paid, he may find 
some interesting information in chapter xix. This refers to jour- 
nalism; and it is, indeed, to journalism that his attention is 
directed. He will not always be very handsomely remunerated ; 
but he will, at all events, not have to be content with such 
chances as are set forth in the following :—‘‘A novelette of 
28} columns. To be characterised by vigour of style, fulness 
of sensational incident, and conversational sprightliness. Price 
from £6 to £10.” ‘ Penny-a-lining” is a good deal better than 
this. At the lower price it means about twelve lines, at the higher 
about seven, fora penny. They were to be written, it is to be under- 
stood, on approval. The present writer asked the other day a young 
writer who was at work at novelettes how much he could earn, ‘“ At 
the rate of eighteenpence an hour.” ‘This may be taken as about a 
minimum. The maximum may perhaps be put at £800 per annum. 
This excludes the great prizes of editorships of leading journals, and 
the price which a man gets for his name. 

Off to California. Adapted from the Flemish of Hendrik Con- 
science by James F. Cobb. (Wells Gardner, Darton, and Co.)— 
People who were “ off to California” forty years ago meant gold- 
digging, now they mean planting vines, or some other quiet occupa- 
tion. The scene of this story is laid in the more exciting times. The 
adventurers go through the greatest perils; and though they find a 
wonderful treasure in the pool of a mountain torrent, ultimately get 
little out of their labours, except it be the judicious conclusion 
that “honest work in the dear fatherland” is better than making 
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haste to be rich by searching for nuggets. This is a good story of its 
kind, told with spirit, and admirable in tone and moral. 


Life and Letters of Adolphe Monod. By one of his Daughters. 
Authorised translation. Abridged from the original. (James Nisbet 
and Co.)—Adolphe Monod was not a strong thinker, and it is at least 
doubtful whether he can be called a great preacher; but the influ- 
ence of his fine eloquence, and still more of his saintly character, was 
go wide-spread and profound, that an adequate biography of him could 
hardly have failed to possess both interest and value. It seems, how- 
ever, that Monod himself, during his last illness, expressed a wish 
that no Life of himself should appear; and we learn from the preface 
that the spirit of this wish is supposed to be carried out by the pub- 
lication of a book which, while biographical in form, tells us simply 
nothing that at all enables us to realise the human side of Monod’s 
life and character. As the present translation is an abridgment, we 
cannot tell wkether its deficiences are due to the writer or the trans- 
lator ; but, whoever the culprit may be, it is certain that the picture 
presented to usin this volume is not of a flesh-and-blood human being, 
but rather of what Carlyle would call a “theological phantasm.” 
The book is, we should say, written mainly for purposes of edification 
—largely for the edification of readers of one rather narrow and unin- 
telligent school—and only secondarily with a view of making Monod 
really known to the world. The majority of the letters quoted testify 
to the tender spirituality of Monod’s nature; but the thinness and 
triteness of many of them come as a, surprise to us, and certainly 
do not raise our estimate of their writer as an intellectual or even 
spiritual force. In the early part he came frequently into contact 
with a man of real spiritual genius—Thomas Erskine of Linlathen— 
whom the translator, with patronising banalité, describes as ‘‘ of 
genuine piety and evangelical principles, though not altogether 
sound in his doctrinal views ;”’ but there are no indications that the 
vitalising thought of Erskine left any permanent impression on 
Monod’s mind, or he could hardly have been content to abide by the 
traditions of the formal and rigid Evangelicalism of which 
Erskine’s thought has proved so powerful a solvent. In the 
letters we have found little that is to us stimulating or inspiring, 
and one of them, addressed to the father of a young person who 
is about to marry a Roman Catholic, is unpleasantly harsh and 
dictatorial in tone; but there are one or two sentences in an invoca- 
tion written after the conclusion of his conversations with Mr. 
Erskine which strike us as being both beautiful and helpful. Monod 
writes :—“O, God of truth! Thou canst not refuse to impart truth 
tome. Thou art pledged to conduct me to it...... Therefore, 
trusting in Thee, and uncertain only as to the time when Thou wilt 
be pleased to enlighten me, I would hasten that time, by acting hence- 
forth as one sure of finding the truth.” The true attitude for a brave 
spirit, supported by a central faith, but harassed on the circum- 
ference of his being by doubts and perplexities, has seldom been more 
finely indicated than in the words we have italicised. 


Egypt and its Future, by J. A. Wyllie, LL.D. (Hamilton, Adams, 
and Co.), reminds us of Mr. Spencer’s description of Hugh Miller 
as being less a geologist than a theologian studying geology. Dr: 
Wyllie is less of a traveller and of a social observer than of a theologian 
—and a stout Protestant theologian, too—securing in travel and 
observation grist for his professional mill. He is evidently very 
much in earnest; but why intrude his earnestness so much? It 
may be a trifle that the Battle of Tel-el-Kebir should prompt 
him to say, “The victory, won with magical swiftness, sug- 
gests comparison with some of those recorded in the book 
of Joshua.’ But. is there not a touch of fanaticism, if not of 
bitterness approaching to absurdity, in this ?—‘‘ Were breath to re- 
enter these mummies, and were Rameses II. to walk out of his 
winding-sheet and to ask,—‘How goes the controversy between 
Egypt and the Hebrews ??—we should take him to the desolate site 
of On, and bid him mark that of all its glorious temples not one now 
remains, nor of its gods is there one to whom a knee is now bowed, or 
whose name has not long since been blotted out ; while the Jehovah, 
with whom he made war, and whose worshippers he thought to have 
destroyed, has filled the earth with His renown, and is now served 
and worshipped by the leading nations of the world.” We do 
not find that Dr. Wyllie has added very much to the sum-total of 
our knowledge of Egypt. But his book is well arranged, and it is 
short; and Dr. Wyllie sometimes gives his own experiences in a 
picturesque way. 


Gerald. By Eleanor C. Price. 3 vols. (Chatto and Windus.)— 
This is a satisfactory love-story. It is vigorously written, and it 
relies for its interest on no illegitimate attractions. The heroine is a 
young lady of very decided character, with a good opinion of herself, 
and a decided inclination to look down upon others. The hero is a 
gentleman fallen upon evil days, for having wasted his small patri- 
mony he is obliged to serve an unscrupulous brother and his brother’s 
still more unscrupulous partner. As the hero’s unscrupulous brother 
has swindled the heroine’s too confiding uncle, we have the materials 
for some complications. Then there is the heroine’s easy-going friend, 





Helen, and her commonplace husband, two people who might serve 
for minor characters in one of Miss Austen’s novels, and an old lover 
of the heroine, who is fatally slow in making-up his mind about 
marriage, and other dramatis persone. The scene is shifted to the 
diamond-diggings of South Africa, which Miss Price seems to describe 
from experience. All the time people talk naturally and briskly; 
and the result is a book which, though perfectly readable, does not 
make any particular impression on the mind. 

Dod’s Parliamentary Companion for 1885. (Whittaker and Co.)— 
This useful little work completes with this number a separate epoch 
in the history of the House of Commons. It is, in all probability, the 
last Dod which can appear before the Franchise Act, and what will 
shortly be the Redistribution Act, shall have come into operation and 
revolutionised everything. Hence we suspect that Dod’s Parlia- 
mentary Companion for 1885 will be even more in demand than it has 
hitherto been, as constituting the last step in this flight of political 
stairs. Let us hope that the first step of the next flight will show 
little but improvement when we come to compare the two. 

Geographical Reader. Book VII. By J. R. Blakiston, M.A.— 
This addition to the illustrated educational series issued by Messrs. 
Griffith, Farran, and Co., deals with the ocean and the solar system ; 
it is adapted to meet the requirements of the Education Department, 
and is furnished with an atlas of physical geography. 

The Orkney Islands and The Shetland Fisheries (W. Brown, Edin- 
burgh), a reprint of two interesting papers written by a patriotic 
Orcadian in 1775, “ with the intention of arousing British capitalists 
to the commercial capabilities of the Northern Islands, and of 
stimulating his countrymen to greater agricultural and mercantile 
activity.” 

Books Recetvep.—The Conflict of Oligarchy and Democracy, six 
lectures, by J. A. Picton, M.A., M.P. (Alexander and Shepheard).— 
A Life at One Living, by A. Gatty, D.D.; Good Friday and Easter in 
a London Mission Room, by C. Mackeson (Bell and Sons).—Buland- 
shahr, sketches of an Indian district, social, historical, and architec- 
tural, by F. S. Growse, C.I.E. (Benares Medical Hall Press).— 
Gindely’s History of the Thirty Years’ War, translated by A. 
Ten Brook, 2 vols., illustrated; a new and revised edition, 
with illustrations on steel, of Phipps’s translation of De Bour- 
rienne’s Memoirs of Napoleon Buonaparte, in 3 vols. (Bentley 
and Son).—The Lgyptian Red-Book (Blackwood and Sons).— 
Ancient Light on Modern Life, by Rev. G. G. Macleod (J. Black- 
wood and Co.)—Characteristics from the Writings of Cardinal 
Manning, arranged by W. 8. Lilly (Burns and Oates).—The fifth 
yearly issue of the Educational Year. Book (Cassell and Co.) —Aspects 
of Fiction, by R. 8S. deC. Laffan (Field and Tuer).—Methods of Teach- 
ing History, being Volume I. of the ‘ Pedagogical Library,” edited 
by G. 8S. Hall, and published by Ginn, Heath, and Co., Boston, U.S.— 
Cholera: What can the State do to Prevent it? by J. M. Cunning- 
ham, M.D. (Government Printing Office, Calcutta).—The Book-Lover, 
a guide to the best reading, by J. Baldwin, Ph.D. (Jansen, McClurg, 
and Co., Chicago).—The Medical Annual (H. Kimpton).—School 
Board Idyils, by J. Runciman (Longmans, Green, and Co.) —Practical 
Botany, by F. O. Bower and S. U. Vines, Part I., ‘ Phanerogama— 
Pteridophita,” an addition to the “ Manuals for Students” series 
issued by Messrs. Macmillan and Co.—Evamples on Heat and Elec- 
tricity, by E. H. Turner, B.A. (Macmillan and Co.)—Communion 
Memories, the record of some Sacramental Sundays, by J. R. Macduff 
D.D. (Nisbet and Co.)—Bible Characters, selections from sermons of 
A. G. Mercer, D.D., with a memoir by M. Marble (Putnam’s Sons),.— 
Fetish-Worship tn the Fine Arts, by S. Whitman; The Mark Twain 
Birthday-Book (Remington and Co.)—Typical Developments; ory 
Ideals of Life, an ethical drama, by T. &. Goodlake (Roworth). 
—A new edition of The Remarkable History of Sir T. Upmore, 
M.P., by R. D. Blackmore; a cheap edition of Waterside 
Sketches, by W. Senior (Sampson Low and Co.)—The fourth 
yearly issuc of Ellis’s Irish Education Directory (Sealy and 
Co., Dublin; Simpkin, Marshall, and Co., London).—The Medical 
Register for 1885; aud The Dentists’ Register for 1885 (Spottiswoode 
and Co.)—The third yearly issue of the Oficial Year-Book of the 
Church of England (S.P.C.K.)—The Geology of Shropshire, by J. D. 
La Touche (E. Stanford).—The Life of King Harold, from the manu- 
script in the British Museum, edited, with notes and a translation, by 
W. De Gray Birch, F.S.A. (E. Stock).—Selections from the Poets 
passages illustrating peculiarities of style, pathos, or wit, by W. 
Theobald (Triibner aud Co.)—The Electrician’s Directory for 1885 (G. 
Tucker).—A new edition of Caroline Fry’s Table of the Lord (Whiting 
and Co.). 

Macazines, Erc.—We have received the following for April :—The 
Art Journal, the line engraving in which is “The Courtship of 
William II. of Orange,” by J. and L. Godfrey, after the picture of D. 
W. Wynfield.—The Magazine of Art.—The English Illustrated Maga- 
zine.—Mind.—The Theatre.—The Contemporary Pulpit.—Temple Bar. 
—Merry England.—The Month.—The Argosy.—Time.—The Nautical 
Magazine,—The Antiquarian Magazine.—The Army and Navy Maga- 
zine.—The Science Monthly.—The Homiletic Mayazine.—The Monthly 
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Interpreter—The Expositor—The Folk-Lore Journal.—The Irish 
Monthly.—Eastward Ho !—Aunt Judy's Magazine.—Good Words.— 
Cassell’s Magazine.—Tho Quiver.—Chambers’s Journal.—The Leisure 
Hour.—The Sunday at Home.—The Sunday Magazine.—All the Year 
Round.—The Atlantic Monthly.—Harper’s Young People.—The Ladies’ 
Treasury.—The Season. 

We have received from Messrs. Field and Tuer some fine specimens 
of areissue of stippled copper-plate prints, by and after Bartolozzi 
and engravers of his school. The subjects chosen are in part fanciful 
and in part illustrative of old-fashioned life and manners. 








PUBLICATIONS OF THE WEEK. 


——_>———_- 
Bell (C.), Serapis, a Romance, 18m0, cloth .......sccereereeeeees (Tribner & Co.) 4/0 
Buxton (E. N.), Epping Forest, 12mo, cloth ............:00006 ceeeesseeseees (Stanford) 2/0 


Caird . Social Philosophy and Religion of Comte, cr 8vo, cloth (Maclehose) 5/0 
Dobell (H.), The Medical Aspects of Bournemouth, 8vo, cloth (Smith & Elder) 10/6 
Edwards (H. 8.), Russian Projects against India, 8vo,cloth...... (Remington) 12/0 
Geary (W. N. M.), Law of Theatres and Music Halls, 8vo ...(Stevens & Sons) 5/0 
Hammond (E. P.), Jesus, the Lamb of God, cr 8vo, cloth ...(Morgan & Scott 2/6 
Juvenal, Sixteen Satires, edited by S. H. Jeyes, cr 8vo, cloth ......... (Simpkin) 3/6 
Lewis (J.), The Reformation Settlement, 8vo, cloth .............++... Bell & Sons) 12/6 
Lyall (E.), In the Golden Days, 3 vols. er 8vo, cloth ... ..(Hurst and Blackett) 31/ 

Oliphant (Mrs.), Sir Tom, 1 vol. edition, cr 8vo, cloth ...........+ .. (Macmillan) 6/0 
Pember (A.), Victa Victrix, 3 vols. cr 8vo, cloth ..... proce (J. and R. Maxwell) 31/6 
Rae (G.), The Country Banker, cr 8v0, Cloth .....sseceseeseeseseeeens (J. Murray) 7/6 


It is particularly requested that all applications for Copies of the 
SPECTATOR, and Communications upon matters of business, should 
not be addressed to the Epiror, but to the PUBLISHER, 1 Wellington 
Street, Strand, W.C. 

















The SPECTATOR is on Sale regularly at 
Messrs. CUPPLES, UPHAM, AND Co.’s, 

283 Washington Street, Boston, Mass., U.S.A., 

where single Copies can be obtained, and Subscriptions are received. 





SCALE OF CHARGES FOR ADVERTISEMENTS. 
OvuTsipE PaGE, TWELVE GUINEAS, 






£10 10 0; Narrow Column...........00000. £3 10 0 
‘ ‘en Half-Column ....... » 115 6 
Quarter-Page ..........sc.ccceeseeeee 212 6{ Quarter-Column 017 





6 
Six lines and under, 5s, and 9d per line for every additional line (of eight words). 
Displayed Advertisements according to space. 
Special Contracts for a Series of Three, Six or Twelve Months. 








“ L | B i R T Y 9| ‘*LIBERTY ” ART CURTAINS AND CHINTZ- 
|ORIGINAL INVENTIONS IN LADIES’ 
COSTUME AND TOILETTE FABRICS. 


ART “LIBERTY” COLOURS. 


| EASTERN AND EUROPEAN DESIGNS 
F A B R I C S 2 | BEAUTIFUL AND INEXPENSIVE. : 


New Parrerns Post Free. | {Chesham Hone, } REGENT STREET, W. 
JAPANESE 


LEATHER 
PAPERS. 





FOR DADOS, WALLS, AND SCREENS, 
Artistic and Inexpensive. 


WALL PAPERS AND CURTAIN STUFFS. 
From 15s per piece. 


—_—— 


Cc. HINDLEY and SONS, 








“Has acquired a leading 
place in public esteem through- 
out the world.’”’— British Medi- 
cal Journal, May 31st, 1884, 
on the International Health 
Exhibition. 


APOLLINARIS. | 


| 


“THE QUEEN OF 
TABLE WATERS.” 


ORNING CLASS for the SONS of GENTLEMEN 


(exclusively), 13 Somerset Street, Portman Square, W., conducted by 





CHAPMAN AND HALL’S NEW BOOKS, 





SPORT. 


By W. BROMLEY DAVENPORT, 
Late M.P. for North Warwickshire, 
FOX-HUNTING. COVERT.-SHOOTING. 
SALMON.FISHING, DEER-STALKING, 


With 21 Full-page and 24 smaller Illustrations by Lieut.- 
CREALOCKE, C.B. 7 ee, See ip 


In a handsome crown-4to volume, 21s, 
*,* A few copies of a Large-paper Edition will be issued, with extra Full 
Illustrations by Lieut.-Gen. Crealocke, 
Forming a handsome volume in demy 4to. 
A New Edition will be ready on Monday next. 


“page 





NEW NOVEL by GEORGE MEREDITH. 


DIANA OF THE CROSSWAYsS, 
By GEORGE MEREDITH. 
Considerably enlarged from the Fortnightly Review. 3 vols, 
A Second Edition will be ready next week. 


NEW NOVEL by M. J. COLQUHOUN. 


PRIMUS IN INDIS. 
By M. J. COLQUHOUN, 
2 vols. crown 8vo, 





NEW NOVEL by HAWLEY SMART, 


TIE AND TRICK: a Melodramatic Story. 


By HAWLEY SMART. 
3 vols, 

“The author is undeniably one of the most entertaining noveli 
In the if melodramatic story’ he makes a new joan ay dhyana =. 
and ——— on panacea a from ‘ 7. Diavolo’ downwards, but never has 4 
graphic and picturesque a description of their manner of lif i i 
present book.”—Morning Post. 1 a ee 

* A rattling lively tale...... There is not a dull page in it.”—Vanity Fair. 





NEW NOVEL by the AUTHOR of ‘‘The RIGHT SORT.” 


STRAIGHT AS A DIKE. 


By Mrs. EDWARD KENNARD. 
3 vels. crown 8yo, 





CHAPMAN and HALL, Limited, Henrietta Street, W.C. 





= & GRAHAM, 
AMALGAMATION | 


OF 
|COLLINSON & JOCK. 


Messrs. JACKSON and GRAHAM are offering for SALE during the next two 
months the whole of their STOCK, one of the largest and most valuable in Europe. 
The articles are of high merit, and the prices are much below the cost of pro- 
duction. In every Department purchasers will find great and unquestionable 
bargains. An illustrated Catalogue will be sent on application. Fall particulars 
of the new Business will shortly be published, 


70 to 86 OXFORD STREET, LONDON. 
TONGA 


FOR 


AND 





‘* Invaluable in facial Neuralgia, Has 
proved effective in all those cases in 
which we have prescribed it.””—Medicat 
Press and Circular, 

“Tonga maintains its reputation in 
the treatment of Neuralgia.”—Lancet. 





Miss WOODMA George Davenport). 


N (Mrs. 
COMMENCES THURSDAY MORNING, April 16th. 


The 





SUMMER TERM 


NEURALGIA. 


Tonga is sold at 2s 9d, 4s 6d, and 11s, 
Of all Chemists, 





RENCH GALLERY, 120 Pall Mall. 
—The THIRTY-SECOND ANNUAL EXHI- 
BITION of PICTURES by ARTISTS of the CON- 
TINENTAL SCHOOLS is NOW OPEN from 9.30 
to 6.30, Admission Is, 


O LET, FURNISHED, 161 Haver- 
stock Hill, N.W. Healthy and pleasant situa- 

tion; convenient distance from towr. Three sitting- 
rooms, four bedrooms and dressing-room; bath- 
room; small garden.—Apply, by letter, to the above 
address, for appointment to view. 








ILLSIDE, ELSTREE.—Thorough 
PREPARATION for PUBLIC SCHOOLS for 

BOYS from 7 to 14. The situation is exceptionally 
healthy,and within easy reach of London. The House 
is large and comfortable, with extensive Grounds and 
Playfield. The Household Arrangements are under 
the immediate superintendence of the Head Master’s 
Wife, and the boys have all the comforts of home. 
Daring the last 10 years Hillside Boys have taken 
ee places at Rugby, Charterhouse, Westminster, St. 
aul’s, Merchant Taylors’, Marlborouch, Uppingham, 
Clifton, and Wellington. Backward and Delicate 
Boys receive individual and special tuition. Terms 
moderate.—For prospectus and references, apply to 
Mr, DAVID MUNRO, Hillside, El-tree, near London. 





ANSDOWNE HOUSE, Redlands, 
Reading, SCHOOL for LADIES. 


PrincipaL.—Miss STEELE PERKINS, 
(Cambridge Higher Hon. Cert., 1st Class). 


Efficient Resident Teachers and London Professors 
ass'st in a thorough Modern Education, without 
overpressure, The large house and garden and 
the healthiness of the locality afford exceptional 


| advantages, 





ADLEY COLLEGE. 


SIX JUNIOR SCHOLARSHIPS, Four of £50, One 
of £30, One of £20, will be FILLED UP in JUNE 
NEXT. Candidates must have been under 14 on 





| January Ist, 1885.—For further particulars, apply to 


the Rey. the WARDEN, Radley College, Abingdon. 


HELTENHAM COLLEGE— 
TWELVE SCHOLARSHIPS, Eight £40, Four 
£20, Election, third Tuesdayin May. An additional 
Scholarship of £40 for one year will be given to the 
boy who comes out first in the Junior Scholarship 
Examination. Preference, however, will be given to 
the son of an old Cheltonian.—Apply to the SECRE- 
TARY, the College, Cheltenham, 








EAMINGTON HIGH SCHOOL for 
GIRLS, Limited, 
19 The Parade. 
Head Mistress—Miss F, GADESDEN, Graduate in 
Honours (Girton College), Cambridge. 
The NEXT TERM will BEGIN APRIL 22np. 
Prospectuses and information as to Boarding- 
Houses may be obtained at the School, or from 
the eer, Mr. E, FIELD, 42 Warwick Street, 
ington. 


Bt eeres COLLEGE. 


Principat—Rey,. T. HAYES BELCHER, M.A, Oxford. 
Vice-PrincipaL—Rev. J. NEWTON, M.A. Cambridge. 

BOARDERS are RECEIVED by :—The Principal, 
: G. Allum, Ksq., M.A., and the Rev. C. H. Griffith, 





The College has a Junior Department and House 
— under 13, in charge of D, ©. Wickham, Esq., 
New Buildings, including boarding-houses upon the 
most improved princip'es, are being added. 
The NEXT TERM will COMMENCE on WEDNES- 
DAY, May 6th, 
F, W. MADDEN, M.R.A.8., Secretary. 
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Pe 
IAN ENGINEERING 
Cee EN COOPER'S HILL, STAINES. 


The COURSE of STUDY is arranged to fit an. 


i or employment in Europe, India, or the 
aoe ‘Sixty Stu ents will be admitted in Septem. 
ber, 1885.__ For competition the Secretary of State 
will offer Fifteen Appointments in the Indian Public 
Works Department, and Two in the Indian Telegray h 
Department.—For particulars, apply to the SECRE- 
TARY, at the College. 


OYAL AGRICULTURAL 

R COLLEGE, 
CIRENCESTER. 
Established by Royal Charter, 1845. 
XED FARM OF 500 ACRES ATTACHED 

wiTE OR THE PRACTICAL INSTRUCTION. 

i ding Land Owners and Occupiers, Land 
tea eg Surveyors, Colonists, &. 








nt—His Grace the DUKE of RICHMOND 
PRESIDENT "and GORDON, E.G. 

CoMMITTEE OF MANAGEMENT, | 
The Right Hon. the EARL of DUCIE, Chairman. 
The Right Hon. the Earl Bathurst. 
The Right Hon. Sir Michael E. Hicks-Beach, Bart., 


ee : 
Lintenant-Colonel R. Nigel F. Kingscote, C.B. 
George T. J. Sotheron-Estcourt, Esq., M.P. 
Ambrose L. Goddard, Esq. 
William John Edmonds, Esq. 
Major T. W. Chester Master, M.P. 
M. H. N. Story-Maskelyne, Esq., M.P. 
The Right Hon. Lord Lyttelton. 

For Prospectus of College and Farm, List of 
Scholarships, Prizes, Diploma, &c., apply to the 
PRINCIPAL. 

NEXT SESSION begins TUESDAY, May 19th. 


AUSANNE.—Miss WILLS, formerly 
Head Mistress of the Norwich High School, 
OFFERS to ELDER GIRLS a comfortable HOME 
with great advantages for the study of Modern Lan- 
ages, Music, and Painting. Terms, for board and 
guages, £120 per annum, References kindly per- 
mitted to the Rev. Sir William Vincent, Bart., Post- 
wick Rectory, Norwich, and tv the Rev. Francis 
Synge, H.M.I., the Chantry, Norwich.—St. Luce, 
Lausanne, Switzerland. 


OLLY HILL, HAMPSTEAD. 
Principal—Miss NORTON, 
The SUMMER TERM will BEGIN on WEDNES.- 
DAY, May 6th. 
There will be VACANCIES. 
ETTENHALL COLLEGE, 
STAFFORDSHIRE. : 
At the CAMBRIDGE LOCAL EXAMINATIONS, 
the FIRST PLACE in all England has been TAKEN 
by this COLLEGE in 1870, 1876, 1880, 1882, and at 
the London Matriculation Exhibitions won in 1881 
and 1883. Special attention paid to junior boys.— 
For Prospectus, &c., apply to the Head Master, A. 
W. YOUNG, Esq., M.A. 


Ho™ Taare for COLONIAL 

















The COLONIAL COLLEGE and TRAINING 
FARMS, Limited. 


For information, apply to the HONORARY SECRE- 
TARIES, 6a Victoria Street, Westminster, 8.W. 


REPARATORY SCHOOL for 
BOYS, 38 Gloucester Street, Warwick Square, 
S.W. Conducted by Mrs. SUTTON. Thorough 
Preparation for the Public Schools. There is an 
Elementary Class for little Boys under Seven. The 
SUMMER TERM will begin on WEDNESDAY, 
April 15th. References to Parents. Prospectuses and 
further information on application. 


HE TEACHERS’ EDUCATION 
LOAN SOCIETY lends, without interest, to 
women desiring to become teachers, fees for classes, 
or tuition fees at Colleges and Halls at Cambridge, 
at Oxford, and in Lendon or elsewhere.—For rules 
apply, by post only, to Miss EWART, Hon. Secretary, 
3 Morpeth Terrace, Victoria Street, London, S.W. 


RINITY COLLEGE, GLEN- 
ALMOND (in the Perthshire Highlands). 


CLASSICAL and MODERN SIDES—the latter a 
systematic practical education for Boys entering 
early upon life, Preparation for the Universities, 
Indian Civil Service, Army, and other Examinations. 
TWO SCHOLARSHIPS of £30 a year will be offered 
for competition in August. 


For particulars, prospectus, &c, apply to the 
WARDEN, aia lliaaiic 


HE ILFRACOMBE HOTEL.—On 

the verge of the Atlantic, with the beautiful 

coast and inland scenery of North Devon, so attrac- 

tive in early spring. 250 rooms. Table d’Héte at 

separate tables daily. — Address, MANAGER, 
Ilfracombe, North Devon. 














“Dimness of Sight and Blindness is frequently 
caused by the use of Unsuitable Spectacles,” 


SPECTACLES. 


Scientifically Adapted to Strengthen and Assist the 
Weakest Sights by Mr. H. LAURANCE, F.S.S., 
OCULIST OPTICIAN, la OLD BOND STREET. 

. Testimonials from Earl Lindsay, Sir Julius Beno- 
dict, F. D, Dixon-Hartland, . M.P., Dr. Radcliff, 
Consulting Physician, Westminster Hospital, &c. 
Pamphlet containing Suggestions for the Preserva- 
tion of Sight free. 





COMPLETED SCHEME 


OF LIFE ASSURANCE. 





LEGAL AND GENERAL LIFE ASSURANCE 
SOCIETY. 


The Society’s Conditions include the following; 
Immediate payment of Death-Claims: 
Special protection against omission to pay premiums: 
World-wide residence after one year in ordinary cases; 


Guarantee of Surrender-value : 


Freedom after one year from forfeiture through suicide. 
The new explanatory Prospectus will be forwarded on application. 
The Invested Funds exceed Two Millions. Policies indisputable. 
Nine-tenths of the total Profits belong to the Assured. The next division will be 


made as at 3lst December, 1886. 
Offices, 10 Fleet Street, London, E.C. 





MUTUAL ASSURANCE WITH LOW PREMIUMS. 


THE SCOTTISH PROVIDENT 


6 St. Andrew Square, Edinburgh. | 


INSTITUTION. 


17 King William Street, London, E.C. 


HE ATTENTION of Assurers is directed to the Spectra ADVANTAGES obtainable 
in this Society in respect of ECONOMY, EQUITY, SAFETY. 

Economy.—The Premiums are in many cases 20 to 25 per cent. under the usual rates, so that a Policy for 
£1,200 or £1,250 may generally be had for the yearly payment which would elsewhere assure £1,000 only. 

Equity.—The whole Surplus is divisible among the Policyholders themselves, on an equitable prin- 
ciple—no share being given to those by whose early death there is a loss, Large additions have thus been 
made, policies of £1,000 being increased to £1,300 and upwards. 

Safety.—The Business (above a Million yearly) is conducted at the smallest cost. The Expenses are under 
9 per cent. of Premiums, which is much less than in any Office transacting so large a new business, 


The Funds are now close on Five Millions. 


Only two Offices (both older) have as large a Fund, 


Claims under Policies are now payable a month after proof. 
REPORTS, WITH TABLES OF PREMIUMS, &e., MAY BE HAD ON APPLICATION, 


Edinburgh, November, 1884, 


JAMES WATSON, Manager. 





gots ACCIDENTS 
FOR WHICH 
TWO MILLIONS 
HAVE BEEN PAID AS 
COMPENSATION 


BY THR 
RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE 
COMPANY, 
64 CORNHILL. 


ACCIDENTS of all KINDS. 


Paid-up and Invested Funds, £260,000. 
Premium Income, £235,000. 
CHAIRMAN ... .. Harvik M. Farqunar, Esq. 
Apply to the Clerks at the Railway Stations, the 
ocal Agents, cr 
West-Enp OrricE—8 GRAND HOTEL 
BUILDINGS, CHARING CROSS ; 


OR AT THE 
Heap Orrice—64 CORNHILL, LONDON, E.0. 
WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. 


UNION 


BANK OF AUSTRALIA, 
LIMITED. 
ESTABLISHED 1837. 


Paid-up Capital ... oe «» £1,500,000 
Reserve Fund ae oon we £960,000 
Reserve Liability of Proprietors £3,000,000 








LETTERS of CREDIT and BILLS on DEMAND, 
or at 30 Days’ Sight, are granted on the Bank’s 
Branches throughout the Colonies of Australia, New 
Zealand, and Fiji. 

TELEGRAPHIC REMITTANCES are made to the 
Colonies. 

BILLS on the COLONIES are negotiated and sent 
for collection. 

DEPOSITS are received for fixed periods, on terms 
which may be ascertained on application. 

W. R. MEWBURN, Manager, 
1 Bank Buildings, Lothbury, London, E.O. 


N/ INT r 
COMMERCIAL UNION 
ASSURANCE COMPANY. 
FIRE, LIFE, MARINE. 
Capital Fully Subscribed _ ... <s ace 
Life Fund in Special Trust for Life 
Policyholders about one ‘oa ove 75,000 
ToTaL INVESTED Funps Urwarps or Two MILLIons. 
Total Annual Premium Income exceeds ... £1,000,000 
Chief Offices—19 and 20 Cornhill, London, E.0. 
West-End Office—8 Pall Mall, London, S.W. 
The Birkbeck Building Society’s Annual 
Receipts exceed Five Millions, 
OW to PURCHASE a HOUSE for 
TWO GUINEAS PER MONTH, with immediate 
possession, and no rent to pay. Apply at the Office 
of the Birkbeck Building Society, 29 Southampton 
Buildings, Chancery Lane. 
OW to PURCHASE a PLOT of 
LAND for FIVE SHILLINGS PER MONTH, 
with immediate possession, either for Building or 
Gardening purposes....Apply at the Office of the Birk- 
beck Freehold Land Society, as above. 
The BIRKBECK ALMANACEK, with full partiou- 
lars, on application. 
FRANCOIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 





£2,500,000 





UBLIC DEBT of NEW ZEALAND. 
—CONVERSION of £5,772,500 NEW ZEALAND 
GOVERNMENT FIVE PER CENT. CONSOLS.— 
The Governor and Company of the Bank of England 
give notice that, on behalf of the agents appointed by 
the Governor of New Zealand in Council, under the 
New Zealand Consolidated Stock Act, 1877, the 
Amendment Act, 1881, and the Consolidated Stock 
Act, 1884 (Sir Francis Dillon Bell, K.C.M.G., and Sir 
Penrose Goodchild Julyan, K.C.M.G., C.B.), they are 
authorised to invite holders of the Debentures of the 
above Loan to bring in their Debentures for conver- 
sion on the following terms, viz. :— 
For every one hundred pounds of such Debentures 
a new Debenture will be issued for the same amount 
bearing interest at the rate of 5 per cent. per annum 
for seven years, from April 15th, 1885, to April 15th, 
1892, when it will be converted into £107 New Zealand 
Four per Cent. Consolidated Stock inscribed at the 
Bankof England, which will rank pari passu with the 
Four per Cent. Consolidated Stock already created 
and issued, and redeemable at par on November Ist, 


Applications for conversion will be received up to 
April 30th next, inclusive. 

The interest upon the new Debentures will be 
payable by coupons in the same manner as upon the 
Oonsol Debentures, viz., January 15th, April 15th, 
July 15th, and October 15th, at the Bank of England, 
the first coupon being for the dividend due July 15th 
next. 

Consol Debentures, from which the Coupon due 
April 15th next must be detached, may be deposited 
at the Chief Oashier’s Office, Bank of England, for ex- 
change on or after Wednesday next, the 1lthinst. They 
must bear all Coupons subsequent to that due April 
15th next, and must be left three clear days for ex- 
amination. Receipts will be given for the Debentures 
deposited, and the new Debentures will be issued in 
exchange as soon after as possible. 

The usual annual drawing for redemption of the 
Consols will take place on Tuesday, March 31st next ; 
Debentures deposited before that date will not be 
affected by the drawing. Holders of Consol Deben- 
tures drawn for redemption, in respect of which no 
application for conversion has been made, wi 
ak to receive, in exchange for each drawn Deben- 
ture, a new Debenture as above, upon payment of the 
sum of £4 per cent., provided application be made 
before April 15th next. 

By the Act 40 and 41 Vict., ch. 59, the Revenues of 
the Colony of New Zealand alone will be liable in 
respect of the Stock and the Dividends thereon, and 
the Consolidated Fund of the United Kingdom, and 
the Commissioners of her Majesty’s Treasury, will 
not be directly or indirectly liable or responsible for 
the payment of the Stock or of the Dividends there- 
on, or for any matter relating thereto. 

Bank of England, March 6th, 2885. 


fi STANDARD LIFE ASSUR- 
ANCE COMPANY. Established 1825. Invested 
Funds, Six and a Half Millions Sterling. Liberal 
Terms of Assurance. London: 83 King William 
Street, E.C.; and 3 Pall Mall East, S.W. Dublin: 
66 Upper Sackville Street. 


HNIX FIRE OFFICE, Lombard 
Street, and Charing Cross, London. 
ESTABLISHED 1782, 

Insurances against Loss by Fire and Lightning 
effected in all parts of the World, 


Loss claims arranged with promptitude and liber. 


ty. 
. WILLIAM ©. EE Joint 
FRANCIS B. MACDONALD, § Secretaries. 
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FOR THE ARTISTIC DECORATION OF THE HOME, VISIT THE 


AUTOTYPE FINE ART GALLERY, 


74 NEW OXFORD STREET (20 doors West of Mudie’s Library). 


** The distinguishing character of the 
autotype reproductions is that they are 
cheap and absolutely faithful copies of 
originals, which may themselves be of 
the very highest excellence; and they 
are therefore specially adapted for all 
situations in which the moderation of 
their cost is an important clement, and 
especially for all in which it is desirable, 
for educational reasons, to keep before 
the eyes either of children or of adults 
the most perfect representations of 
natural or of ideal beauty.’’—Times, 
September 4th, 1879. 


THE NATIONAL GALLERY. 
Now ready. 


A. The Foreign Schools, B. The British School. 


TURNER'S “LIBER STUDIORUM.,.” 
Volume III., to complete the work, now ready. 


Press notices, free per post. 


Fist issue of Autotype Copies of the most celebrated paintings in this Collection, 


Prospectus on application to MANAGER, the AUTOTYPE COMPANY, 


An ILLUSTRATED PAMPHLET, “‘ Autotype in relation to Household Art,” with 


“It is for their revelation of 
equalled grandeur of the oe 
Michael Angelo, as embodied in the 
Sistine frescoes, that all lovers of the 
noblest art should be grateful to the 
or process.” —Portfolio, April, 

4a. 


“Tf pictorial art is, indeed, an 
tional influence of a high order, anh 
is desirable to keep beauty of form before 
the eyes of the young, the autotypes of 
the Great Masters should not only find 
the places of honour of which they are 
well worthy, but they should also be 
used to adorn every nursery and school- 
room in England.”—Times, April 17th, 


ros 


Fine Art Catalogue, 166 pages, price Sixpence, free per post. 





IN CONSEQUENCE OF IMITATIONS OF 


LEA AND PERRINS’ SAUCE, 


Which are calenlated to deceive the Public, 
LEA and PERRINS beg to draw attention to the fact that each Bottle of the Original and Genuine 
WORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE 
Bears their Autograph Signature, 
LEA and PERRINS. 


em Sold Wholesale by the Proprietors, Worcester; CROSSE and BLACKWELL, London; and Export 
Oilmen generally. Retail by Dealers in Sances throughout the World. 


ALL WHO SUFFER FROM COLDS 


SHOULD NEVER BE WITHOUT 


DUNBAR’S ALKARAM, 


Or, Anti-Catarrh Smelling Bottle, 


Which, if used on the first symptoms of Cold, will at once arrest them; and even in Cases where a Cold has 

been neglected and become severe, will give immediate relief, and often cure in one day. To open the bottle, 

dip the stopper into very hot water, and rub off the isinglass. Sold by all Chemists, 2s 9d a bottle. Address, 
r. DUNBAR, care of Messrs. F. Newbery and Sons, 1 King Edward Street, Newgate Street, London, H.C. 


Gold Medal, Health Exhibition, 1884. 


THE MOST NUTRITIOUS FORM 
OF MILK FOOD. 


MILK 








CONCENTRATED 


PEPTONIZED 


No Digestion necessary. 
A Restorative and Delicious Beverage 


for all of Weak Digestion. (PATENT). 





SAVORY AND MOORE, LONDON. Tins, 2s 6d each, obtainable everywhere. 





POSSESSING ALL THE PROPERTIES OF THE FINEST ARROWROOT. 


BROWN & POLSON’S CORN FLOUR 


IS A HOUSEHOLD REQUISITE OF CONSTANT UTILITY, 
FOR THE NURSERY, THE FAMILY TABLE, AND THE SICK ROOM. 


READING CASES FOR THE SPECTATOR, 
Price 2s 6d each. 
CASES FOR BINDING, 
Price 2s 6d each. 


May be had by order through any Bookseller or Newsagent, or at the Office, 1 
Wellington Street, Strand. 





| At HOME or ABROAD, I samen Deed without _ 
AMPLOUGH’S PYRETICSALINE 


It Cures Headache and Bili , and is the best 
Preventive and Curative of Small-pox, Scarlet Fever, 
and other Diseases. Eminently useful in Constipa- 
tion, Feverishness, &c.—H. LAMPLOUGH, 113 
Holborn, London. 


— & Co”s OWN SAUCE. 





| GOLD MEDAL. 
| Calcutta Exhibition, 1884. 


ra] coe 
wer * pers CAKACAS COCOA. 
| **A most delicions and valuable 
article.’’—Standard. 











PURE COCOA ONLY. 
RY’S COCOA EXTRACT. 
** Strietly pure, easily assimilated.” 
—W. W. Sroppart, Analyst for Bristol. 
TWENTY PRIZE MEDALS. 





COCOA 








QOUPS, PRESERVED PROVISIONS 
an 





OLLOWAY’S OINTMENT and 
PILLS.—Coveus, Inrtvenza.—The soothing 
properties of these medicaments render them well 
worthy of trial in all diseases of the lungs. In com- 
mon colds and influenza the Pills taken internally and 
the Ointment rubbed externally are exceedingly 
efficacious. When influenza is epidemic this treat- 
ment is easiest, safest, and surest. Holloway’s Pills 
and Ointment purify the blood, remove all obstruc- 
tions to its free circulation through the lungs, relieve 
the over-gorged air-tubes, and render respiration free 
without reducing the strength, irritating the nerves, 
or ——— spirits. Such are the ready means 
of saving suifering when afflicted with colds, coughs, 
bronchitis, and other complaints by which so many 
are seriously and permanently afflicted in most 
countries. 


| ‘tedaiaaaad MEATS. Also, 

_ of BEEF, BEEF THA, 
hate SOUP, andJELIJ.Y, and other 
ens for INVALIDS. 


CAUTION—BEWARE OF IMITATIONS. 
SOLE ADDRESS :— 


11 LITTLE STANHOPE STREET, 
MAYFAIR, W. 























For the safe and orderly keeping of all LETTERS 
and PAPERS, Manuscript or Printed, use 


STONE’S PATENT BOXES. 


A SAMPLE BOX, with illustrated Catalogue 
of all sizes and prices, seat by PARCELS 
POST to any address in the United Kingdom on 
the receipt of 2s 6d in Stamps or Postal Order 





payable to 
HENRY STONE AND SON, Marphcturers 
BANBURY. 
HEAL AND SON, 





BEDSTEADS. 
3 ft. IRON FRENCH from 10s 6d. 
3 ft. BRASS FRENCH from 48s, 


BEDDING. 

MATTRESSES, 3 ft., from 11s. A NEW SPRING 
MATTRESS, warranted good and serviceable, 
at a very moderate price. 3ft., 28s: 4ft. 6in., 
40s. THIS WITH A TOP MATTRESS, 3ft., 
20s; 4ft. 6in., 29s, makes a most comfortable 
Bed, and cannot be surpassed at the price. 


BEDROOM FURNITURE. 
PLAIN SUITES from £3. 
DECORATED SUITES from £8 10s, 
SUITES of WHITE ENAMEL, similar to that in 
the Health Exhibition, from £14. 
ASH and WALNUT SUITES from £12 12s, 
SCREENS, suitable for Bedrooms, 21s. 


EASY CHAIRS FROM 35s. 
COUCHES from 75s. 
BOOKCASES from 38s, and 
BOOKSHELVES from 7s 6d. 
WRITING TABLES from 25s, 
OCCASIONAL TABLES from 10s 6d. 
A QUANTITY of CHINTZ, CRETONNE, and 
DAMASK at HALF-PRICE, Old Patterns, 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE FREE BY POST. 


195 to 198 
__ TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD. _ 
PRIZE MEDAL WHISKY 


OF THE 
CORK DISTILLERIES COMPANY, Limited. 
SIX PRIZE MEDALS for IRISH 
WHISKY. 
First Prize Medal, Philadelphia, 1876 ; 
Gold Medal, Paris, 1878; 
First Prize Medal, Sydney, 1879; 

Three Prize Medals, Cork, 1883. 
“VERY FINE, FULL FLAVOR, 
AND GOOD SPIRIT.’’ 
JURORS’ AWARD, PHILADELPHIA CENTEN- 
NIAL EXHIBITION, 1876. 

** Unquestionably as fine a specimen as one could 
wish to see.”—JuRORS’ AWARD, Cork Exhibition, 1883. 
This fine OLD IRISH WHISKY may be had of the 

principal Wine and Spirit Dealers, and is supplied 

to Wholesale Merchants, in casks and cases, by the 
CORK DISTILLERIES COMPANY, Limited, 
MORRISON’S ISLAND, CORK. 


FINE OLD PURE 
IGHLAND MALT WHISKY 
DIRECT from the DISTILLERY. 

9 years old—50s per case of 1 doz. bottles (2 gals.) 
5 years old—42s per case of 1 doz. bottles (2 gals.) 
From 
JAMES HENDERSON and CO, 
Pulteney Distillery, Wick, N.B. 

All orders must be accompanied by remittance. 


UNVILLE’S OLD IRISH 

WHISKEY is recommended by the Medical Pro- 
fession in preference to French Brandy. They hold 
the largest stock of Whisky in the world. Supplied 
in casks and cases for home use and exportation. 
Quotations on application to DUNVILLE and CO., 
Limited, Royal Irish Distilleries, Belfast; or at 
their London Offices, 4 Beaufort Buildings, Strand, 
London, W.C. 
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New and Original Work by Austen 
Pember. 


Now ready, in 3 vols., at all Libraries, price 31s 6d. 


VICTA VICTRIX; 
OR, A SHRUG—A HUM—A HA! 
By the AUTHOR of “PERICLES BRUM,” &c. 


London: J. and R. MAXWELL, Shoe Lane, 
and all Libraries. 
r\HE QUARTERLY REVIEW, No. 


318, will be published on WE DNESDAY, 
April 15th. 





CONTENTS. 
1, Tue AGE OF PROGRESS. 
2, RECENT DISCOVERIES IN GREECE. 
3, ENGLISH AGRICULTURE. 
4, BisHor TempLe’s Bampron LECTURES, 
5, MODERN GENEVA, 
- FaRLY BRITAIN. 

. GENERAL GORDON’S LIFE AND LETTERS. 
8. THE PRESENT AND NEAR FUTURE OF IRELAND. 
9, ENGLAND AND HER COLONIES. 
10, THE GOVERNMENT AND PARLIAMENT. 
_JOHN Murray, Albemarle Street. 


Now art air 6s, for APRIL 
HE BRITISH QUARTERLY 
REVIEW. No. CLXII. 
CONTENTS. 
1. Tue ALEXANDRIAN TyPe OF CHRISTIANITY. 
? Count Cavour’s LETTERS. 
. Tue SuNDAY CLOSING PILL FOR ENGLAND, 
i GrorGE E.ror, 
5. THE TEACHING OF THE APOSTLES. 
Q RELIGION IN LONDON. 
7. ToryisM OF THE Last Har Century. 
8. PotiTIcAL REVIEW OF THE QUARTER, 
9, CONTEMPORARY LITERATURE. 
London: HoppER and StTovuGcuHToN, 27 Paternoster 
Row. 


Now ready. 
HE BRITISH and FOREIGN 
, ales REVIEW. For APRIL, 
Price 3s 6d. 





CoNnTENTS. 

1, Toe Laocoon OF EVOLUTION, 

2. Bopy AnD WILL. 

3, BONIFACE AND THE PRIMITIVE MISSIONARIES OF 
GERMANY. 

4, EgypTIAN OBELISEKS. 

5, THE RELATION OF THE GOSPELS AND THE 
PENTATEUCH. 

6. Tue ScotcH COVENANTERS. 

7. THE CERTAINTY OF ENDLESS PUNISHMENT. 

8, THe ATTITUDE OF THE Historic CREEDS 
TOWARDS HERESY. 

9. THe FILLING-UP OF WHAT IS LACKING, 

10, CuRRENT LITERATURE. 

JAMES NISBET and Co., 21 Berners Street, W. 


HISTORY of the CHRISTIAN CHURCH. 
Just pe in 2 vols, ex 8vo, price 21s. 
AVAL CHRISTIANITY. 
Gale I. to = VIL. 
(A.D. -1073. 


By PHILIP SCHAFF, D. D., LL D. 

“These volumes relate to a most. interesting but 
little known period of history, teeming with events of 
the greatest importance in the history of Christianity 
and of civilisation. There is no work on the subject 
in which the disceveries and researches of the last 
thirty years are so thoroughly worked up.’ 

New Editions have also been issued of 
APOSTOLIC CHRISTIANITY, A.D. 1-100, 2 vols., 


2ls, 
2 ANTE-NICENE CHRISTIANITY, A.D. 106-325, 
2 vols., 21s. 
NICENE and POST-NICENE CHRISTIANITY, 
A.D. 311-600, 2 vols., 21s. 
Edinburgh: T, and T. CLARK. 
London: HAMILTON, ADAMS, and Co. 
New Edition, price 1s; by post, 1s id. 
OMAN SUFFRAGE: Reasons for 
Opposing it. By Vice-Admiral Maxse. 
__ London: Witiiam Ripeway, 169, Piccadilly. 


RCHITECTU RAL PROBLEMS for 
PARLIAMENT.—See the BUILDER for this 

week (price 4d; by post, 44d; Annual Subscription, 
19s)—also Articles on Decoration of the Pantheon, 
Paris, by M. Charles Yriarte—the East Pediment of 
the Parthenon—Smokeless Houses and Manufactories 
—Illustrations of Palais de Justice, Brussels; St. 
Hippolyte’s Church, Delft ; Churches by the late Mr. 
Hadfield, &c.—46 Catherine Street, and all Newsmen,. 


PSTAIRS and DOWNSTAIRS. 
y Miss THACKERAY, 

The COUNCIL, ot the MM ETROPOLITAN ASSOCIA- 
TION for BEFRIENDING YOUNG SERVANTS is 
prepared to send the above PAMPHLET, reprinted 
(by permission) from the Cornhill Magazine, post free, 
on receipt of two stamps, or in —_ cA the rate 
of 10s per 100, on application to the SECRETARY, 
Central Office, 15 Buckingham Street, Strand, W.C., 
to whom Subscriptions and Donations towards the 
Funds of the Association should be sent.—Bankers, 
Messrs. ee BOUVERIE, and CO., 1 Pall Mall 
East, S.W. 

LDRIDGE’S E BALM of COLUMBIA. 
Established Sixty Years. 

Warranted not to injure Health or Skin. It pre- 
verts Baldness and the Hair Turning Grey ; Cleanses 
from Dandriff ; Restores when falling off ; Strengthens 
Weak Hair; Causes ebrows, Whiskers, and 
Moustaches to grow; and when used ia Children 
forms the basis of a Magnificent Head of Hair. Sold 
by all Chemists and Perfumers, 3s 6d, 6s, and lls, 

Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 








COLONEL MALLESON’S NEW BOOK. 





In crown 8yo, paper cover, price 1s ; cloth, 1s 6d. 


THE RUSSO-AFGHAN QUESTION AND THE 
INVASION OF INDIA. 


By Colonel MALLESON, C.S.1., Author of “ Herat.” 
With a Map. 


“The book will well repay perusal. It is not only brimful of information about the 
question now at issue, but it is very readable as an historical sketch; and it must be 
remembered that the author has taken the fullest advantage of special facilities for 
acquiring the most complete knowledge about Russo-Afghan matters.’’—Liverpool Courier. 


GEORGE ROUTLEDGE and SONS, Broadway, Ludgate Hill. 


CLERGY MUTUAL ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 


ESTABLISHED A.D. 1829, 
) PATRONS, 

His Grace the ARCHBISHOP of CANTERBURY. | His Grace the ARCHBISHOP of YORK. 
PrestpENt—The Right Hon. and Right Rev. the LORD BISHOP of LONDON, 
Cuarrnman—The Very Rev. the DEAN of WESTMINSTER. Drputy-CHAIRMAN—ROBERT FEW, Esq, 
Actuary—STEWART HELDER, Esq. l Puysician—Dr. STONE, 

FINANCIAL INFORMATION, JUNE Ist, 1884:— 








Total Funds _.., aa we aaa oe one a aa £3,148,166 
Total Annual Income . as <a “a <a “as “on £343,271 
Total Amount of Claims upon Deat = «. £2,373,688 
Amount of Profits divided at the et Quinquennial Bonus .. on oe we £437,347 


NO AGENTS EMPLOYED AND NO COMMISSION PAID. 

BONUS.— £437,347 was distributed amongst 7,882 Policies at the Tenth Quinquennial Division of Profits. 
Of these, 1,070 were then, by means of Bonus, not only altogether freed from the payment of Annual 
Premiums, but had, in almost every case, additions made to the sums originally assured. 

PREMIUMS.—Assurances may be effected to the extent of £7,500 at very moderate Rates of Premium, 
one-fifth of which may remain a charge upon the Policy, to be repaid wholly or in part at each Quinquennial 
Division of Profits. 

MANAGEMENT.—The total expenses on all accounts were, in the past financial year, £4 5s 9d. per cent. 
of the total income. 

QUALIFICATION.—The Clergy and such of the Laity as areconnected with them by kindred or marriage. 

MATTHEW HODGSON, Secretary. 

Copies of the 55th Annual Report and Revised Prospectus, Forms of Proposals, &c., may be had on appli- 

cation to the Office, 1 and 2 THE SANCTUARY, Westminster, 8.W. 


PEARS’ SOAP 


SPECIALLY PREPARED FOR DELICATE SKINS. 





Mr. JAMES STARTIN, the late eminent Surgeon, wrote :—“ I always use it 
myself, and recommend to my patients Pears’ Soap in preference to any other, as 


being more free from excess of alkali and other impurities prejudicial to the skin.” 





KINAHAN’S Gold Medal Paris ‘Exhibition, 1878. 


PURE, MILD, and MELLOW. 
and VERY WHOLESOME. 


LL 


| “THE CREAM OF OLD IRISH WHISKIES,” 
| DELICIOUS, 


WHISKY. | The Prize Medal, Dublin Exhibition, 1865. 


20 GREAT TITCHFIELD STREET, LONDON, W. 





A pure Solution. 

For Acidity of the Stomach. 
For Heartburn and Headache, 
For Gout and Indigestion. 


DINNEFORD’S 
M A G N E S { A . Constitutions Ladies: Oniziren, and Infants, 


DINNEFORD and CO., 180 New Bond Street, London. 
Sold by Chemists throughout the World. 





ASK FOR 


LIEBIG COMPANY’S 


EXTRACT 
OF MEAT. 


FINEST MEAT.-FLAVOURING INGREDIENT 
FOR SOUPS, MADE DISHES, SAUCES, &c. 





CAUTION.—In consequence of certain 
dealers making unauthorised use of Baron 
Liebig’s photograph, title, &c., Baron H. von 
Liebig finds it necessary to caution the Public 
that the Liebig Company’s Extract of Meat 
is the only brand ever guaranteed as genuine 
either by himself or the late Baron Justus von 
Liebig. Purchasers must insist upon having 
the Liebig Company’s Extract of Meat, 
N.B.—Genuine ONLY with fac-simile of Baron 

Liebig’s Signature in Blue Ink across Label, 


Invaluable and efficient Tonic for Invalids. 


Ask for the Liebig COMPANY’S Extract, 
and see that no other is substituted for it. 
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WARD AND DOWNEY’S 


NEW BOOKS. 





“ STEPNIAK’S”? NEW and IMPORTANT WORK. 
RUSSIA UNDER the TZARS. By “ Stepniak, ’ Author of 
“Underground Russia.” Rendered into Tnnglish y WILLIAM WESTALL, 
Author of ‘‘ Red Ryvington,” &c. 2 vols. crown 8yo. [20th inst. 


A HANDSOME GIFT-BOOK. COURT LIFE BELOW 
SONGS from the NOVEL- | STAIRS; or, London under the 
ISTS from ELIZABETH to VIC-| Last Georges. By J. FirzGERALD 
TORIA. Edited, and with Intro- | Motioy. A New Edition. Crown 
duction and Notes, byW. DAVENPORT 8vo, 6s, [This day. 
Apams, Author of the “ Dictionary | “The reigns of George III. and George 
of English Literature.” Feap,4to. | IV. are no less interesting and instruc- 
[Next week, | " 4 pe of ee  & = gee 
*,* This work is printed in a brown | | r. Molloy’s style is bright an 
* | a d ted, and 
ink on Dutch hand-made paper, roagh | fluent, picturesque and animated, an 


| he tells his stories with unquestionable 
edges, gilt top, illuminated vellum cover. | skill and vivacity.””—Atheneum. 





THE NEW NOVELS AT EVERY LIBRARY. 
AMAIDEN ALL FORLORN. By the Author of ‘‘ Phyllis,’’ 


**Loys, Lord Beresford,” &c. 3 vols. [Neat week. 
The PRETTIEST WOMAN in WARSAW. By Mable 
Cottins. 3 vols. Second Edition. This day. 


“ Vigorously told The actual plot of the novel is ingenious, picturesque, and 
well carried out.”—Pall Mall Gazette, 


LIL LORIMER. By Theo Gift, Author of ‘A Matter-of- 
Fact Girl,” &. 3 vols. 


“A romantic novel, full of sunshine and the bright life usually associated with 
blue skies overhead, for the plot is laid in a South American city. All men, and 
many women too, will like and sympathise with the youthful Lil Hardy who 
suffers and is strong in her love and duty,’’—Daily Telegraph. 


SOME STAINED PAGES: a Story of Life. By the Author 
of ‘The New Mistress,’ &c. 3 vols. 


“Told with much spirit and feeling. It is a tale of natural incident, conducted 
on familiar lines of every-day experience, and its very truthfulness in these 
respects gives it a special attractiveness.” —Athenaum, 


NEW EDITIONS OF POPULAR NOVELS. 
PROPER PRIDE. By B. M. |\GREAT PORTER SQUARE: 


Croxer, Author of “ Pretty Miss a Mystery. By B. L. FARJEON. 

Neville, &.* New and Cheaper Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 6s. 

Edition, crown 8yo, cloth gilt, 6s. [Fifth Edition ready this day. 
[This day. ** One of the cleverest and most fas- 


Th DUKE’'S SWEET cinating stories of the day.’’—Society. 
e a 
HEART. By Ricuarp Dowunc.| The HOUSE of WH ITE 
Picture boards, 2s; cloth, 2s 6d. SHADOWS. By B. L. FarsEon, 
**A powerful and decidedly exciting Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 63. 
book.” —Atheneum. “An ably wr itten, interesting, even 
PY 


engrossing tale.’”’—Saturday Review, 
FOLLY MORRISON. 


FRANK BARRETT, Crown 8yo, GRIF: a Story of Australian 
gilt, 3s 6d. Life. Be Farseon. Crown 
“A more lasting and stronger work 8vo, cloth gilt, “Ss 6d. 


of fiction than ‘ Folly Morrison’ was 


** Full of high dramatic incident.”— 
never penned yet.”—Whitehall Review, 


Scotsman, 








WARD and DOWNEY, 12 York Street, Covent Garden, London. 


SECOND-HAND BOOKS. 





Now ready, gratis, and postage free, 
A NEW EDITION OF MUDIE’S CLEARANCE 
CATALOGUE. 


This oe comprises the Surplus Copies of many Leading 
Books of the Past and Present Seasons, and nearly Two Thousand 
other Popular Works, withdrawn from the Library, and offered for 
Sale at greatly Reduced Prices. 


Also, gratis and postage free, a 
NEW EDITION OF MUDIE’S CATALOGUE OF POPULAR 
BOOKS STRONGLY REBOUND IN HALF ROAN. 


FOR PUBLIC LIBRARIES AND INSTITUTIONS. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY (Limited), 
30 to 34 NEW OXFORD STREET ; 
281 REGENT STREET, W.; and 2 KING STREET, CHEAPSIDE. 





Quarterly, price 2s 6d. 
HE ASCLEPIAD. Bensamin Warp RiIcHarpson, 
M.D., F.R.S. The ASCLEPIAD for APRIL will contain a revision of the 
Author’s original Essay on the Hygienic Treatment of Pulmonary Consumption, 
NGMANS, GREEN, and Co., Paternoster Row. 





Ti KH EEL ArTgER YEARS OF Acony.—The Rev. F. A. Vincent, 

B.D., Rector of Elsted, Trayford, &., writes :—‘* Dec. 

Oures 23rd, 1884,—I shall be glad to reply at 1 my own expense, 

Toothache, to all enquiries as to the effect of the invaluable remedy 

Neuralgia, ‘Tikheel.’ After taking two bottles, I derived benefit I 

Faceache, never could have anticipated, after suffering many years 

ic, of agony. I had in vain tried all specifics known, as 

Nervous and Sick | well as consulting physicians. I hope this testimonial, 

Headache. Of  alljif it will mot requite you, will at least exhibit my 
Chemists, price 2s6d, | gratitude.” 





Royal 8vo, cloth, price 17s 6d. 


THE EMPIRE OF THE 


HITTITES, 
By WM. WRIGHT, D.D. 


With Decipherment of Hittite Inscriptions by Pro. 
fessor SAYCH, LL.D.; a Hittite Map by Col. Sir 
CHARLES WILSON, F.RS., and Captain 
CONDER, R.E.; and a Complete Set of 
Hittite Inscriptions by W. H. 
RYLANDS, F.S.A. 





LETTER FROM THE RIGHT HON, W. E. GLADSTONE, 


Rev. and Dear Sir,—I thank you very much for your kind gift. The first 
announcement of the work you have produced filled me with a lively interest, for 
it belonged to a region on the borders of which I have long, though but inter- 
mittently, laboured. Your account of the local extension of Hittite influence is 
in complete conformity with the idea which conceives them as within the circle 
of possible Trojan alliances. I may add to the suggestion which I first published, 
in fear and trembling, that the manner of the mention in Homer is completely 
in accord with your doctrines as to the greatness of the Hittites. (1.) Because the 
slaughter of their chief seems to be the crowning exploit that had been performed by 
the son of Achilles, ‘I will not,’ says Odusseus, ‘name all that he slew, but only the 
hero Eurupulos.’ (2.) Because the Keteioi are named without epithet, descrip. 
tion, or indication, which accords with the idea of their being a famous and well. 
known race. The gradual building up of primitive history is, in my eyes, to the 
full as interesting and as fruitful a process as the extension of physical sciences, 
which attracts a thousand-fold more attention.—I remain, Rev. and Dear Sir, 
Faithfully yours, W. E. GLADSTONE.” 


CAPTAIN C. R. CONDER, in the CONTEMPORARY REVIEW. 


‘The suggestion that the curious Syrian hieroglyphics, found at Hamath and 
Aleppo, and farther north at Carchemish, and in various parts of Asia Minor, 
are of Hittite origin, was first hazarded by Dr. Wright, and was independently 
advocated by Prof, Sayce in 1880......Iu the valuable work, called ‘ The Empire of 
the Hittites,’ the reader will find summarised all the information already collected 
which is diffused through the works of De Rongé, Chabas, G. Smith, Brugsch, 
Mariette, and in the later publications of Prof. Sayce and Mr. Rylands......To 
the plates already published by the Biblical Archeological Society, Dr. Wright 
adds a long text by Prof. Ramsay, and several other valuable drawings; and he 
has, moreover, written a most graphic account of his expedition to Hamath in 
1872, when he succeeded, where all had failed, in getting a true copy of the 
famous inscribed stones here found by Burckhardt early in the century......The 
careful collection of authentic information renders Dr. Wright’s work a valuable 
contribution to Oriental Archeology.” 


The GUARDIAN says :— 


** Anyone who wishes to know more about this remarkable people must read 
this book, in which Dr. Wright has brought together in a popular form all that 
has been yet extracted from the various sources that have recently been laid 
open.’”’ 


“Dr. Wright gives a most interesting account of how he rescued the inscrip- 
tions in Hamath. The story comes in his first chapter, and is literally as good as 
anovel.”’—Saturday Review. 





MISS COBBE’S NEW WORK. 
Just published, 8vo, cloth, price 2s 6d. 


A FAITHLESS WORLD. 


By FRANCES POWER COBBE. 
Reprinted by permission from the Contemporary Review. 
With Additions and a Preface. 


WILLIAMS and NORGATE, 
14 HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN, LONDON; 
and 20 SOUTH FREDERICK STREET, EDINBURGH. 








TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION TO “THE SPECTATOR.” 


— . : oki es een Yearly. Half- Quarterly. 
neludi stage to any Part of the Uni yearly. 
a A . 1 8 6......014 3....0 7 2 
Including seein to any of the “Australasian 
Colonies, America, France,Germany ., 110 6.....015 3......0 7 8 
Including postage to India, China, &c. ... ae BOD C6020 Ocause 8 a 








The SPECTATOR can be had on Sunday mornings at Mr. K. 





Nilsson’s, 212 Rue de Rivoli, Paris. 
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Now ready, crown Svo, with numerous Illustrations, 10s 6d. 


STUDIES in RUSSIA. By Augustus J. C. 
Haze, Au‘ hor of ‘‘ Walks in Rome,” “ Cities of Northern and Central Italy,” 
“ Wanderings in Spain,” &c. 
ightful and instructive guide to the places visited by Mr. Hare. It is, 
Bel ey of glorified guide-book, with ail the charm of a pleasant and 
cultivated literary companion.”’—Scotsman, 





London: SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 15 Waterloo Place. 





THE DICTIONARY OF NATIONAL BIOGRAPHY. 


Now ready, price 12s 6d, in cloth; or in half-morocco, marble edges, 183. 
VOLUME II. (ANNESLEY—BAIRD), ROYAL 8vo, CF 


THE DICTIONARY OF 
NATIONAL BIOGRAPHY. 


Edited by LESLIE STEPHEN. 


Further Volumes will be issued at intervals of Three Months ; and it is con- 
fidently expected that the Work will be completed in about Fifty Volumes, 


The SPECTATOR. The ATHENZUM. 
“ We receive with moet cordial wel-| “ For years past there has been abund- 
the first volume of Mr. Leslie ant need of an exhaustive work on Eng- 
come Se er a. Yo” | lish biograpby......In England we hardly 
Stephen’s ‘ Dictionary of National Bio- | Jook to an ‘ Akademie der Wissenschaf- 
graphy,’ a work long-needed, often con- | ten,’ or a Royal Commission, for a purely 
templated, and at least once commenced, peer ames. — = e be — of 
3 at 15 ‘i ational importance. Itis tothe exertions 
but during the last 130 years laa a publishing firm and a private man of 
achieved... .. The volume before us is | Jetters that we owe the present noble 
deserving of very high commendaiion, | undertaking. An examination of the first 
as being in most points far in advance | of the fifty volumes of which it is to con- 
of any yet attempted. No more com- | sist, shows that the expectations which 
petent editor could be found for such a | have been formed concerning it will not 
work than Mr. Leslie Stephen, and the | be disappointed, In fulness, in thorough- 
list of contributors shows that he has | ness, and in general accuracy it leaves 
obtained the co-operation of men who | little or nothing to be desired. It com- 
have distinguished themselves in several | pares very favourably with its two foreign 
departments of literary research. In| models in most essential points, and in 
his prospectus, the editor has referred | one, at least, it is distinctly superior. 
to the German and Belgian dictionaries | Neither the German nor the Belgian dic- 
now in progress, and has stated that it | tionary indicates the sources from which 
is the intention to provide a dictionary | the matter in the text has been drawn 
for our own nation worthy of taking a | with equal completeness and precision. 
place beside them......If the ‘ Dictionary | A careful bibliographical note is append- 
of National Biography ’ continues as it | ed to even the shortest of the articles; 
has begun, it will not only be entitled | and in some of the longer ones this note 
toa place beside these dictionaries, but | becomes nothing less than an exhaustive 
as much above them as they are above | critical digest, the utility of which can 

the two great French collections,” scarcely be rated too highly.”’ 





London: SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 15 Waterloo Place. 


EDWARD STANFORD'S NEW PUBLICATIONS. 





Now ready, cheap Edition, feap, 8vo, cloth, with 6 Maps and 25 Illustrations, 


price 23. 
EPPING FOREST. By Edward North 
Buxton, Verderer. 


“Mr. Buxton goes about his work in a thoronghly practical way. His book 
is plentifully furnished with accurate maps, and about thirty pages are occupied 
with simple and clear directions as to the several walks which may be taken through 
the Forest. It may safely be said that anyone who carefully follows Mr. Buxton’s 
directions, will obtain a perfectly new conception of the Forest and its peculiar 
beauties. Tho book is illustrated by some charming drawings of forest scenes, 
and by nnmerons delicately-executed woodcuts of birds and flowers.’’—Times. 

**Mr. Buxton has rendered a great service to the public in general, and to 
Londoners in particular, in preparing a book which must take the first place 
among the guides to Epping Forest.””—Saturday Review, 





Just published, small post 8vo, cloth, with plan, price 5s, 


VISITOR’S GUIDE to SIENA and SAN 


GIMIGNANO, By J. L. Bevir, M.A., Author of “ Visitor’s Guide to 
Orvieto.” 





Third Edition, revised, 18mo, cloth, 1s 6d. 


CELESTIAL MOTIONS: a Handy Book of 
Astronomy, with Two Plates. By W. T. Lynn, B.A., F.R.A.S., formerly of 
the Royal Observatory, Greenwich. 

“Can be most sincerely and heartily recommended.’’—Notes and Queries. 


London: EDWARD STANFORD, 55 Charing Cross, S.W. 
NEW MAPS, 

The RUSSO-AFGHAN FRONTIER. — 
STANFORD’S SHILLING MAP of AFGHANISTAN and ADJOINING 
COUNTRIES, on the scale of 78 miles to an inch, Revised to March 23rd, 1885. 
One sheet, Coloured, size 18 by 22 inches. Price : Folded Sheet, 1s, post free, 
1s 1d ; Unfolded, packed on roller, post free, 1s 6d ; Mounted, in cloth case, 3s, 
post free, 3s 3d. 


MAP of the ACQUISITIONS of RUSSIA in 


EUROPE and WESTERN ASIA, corrected up to a recent date, giving 
distances advanced, dates, and popula:ion. New Edition, Coloured Sheet, 3s, 
post free, packed on roller, 3s 6d; Mounted, in case, 5s, post free, 5s 3d. 





London: EDWARD STANFORD, 55 Charing Cross, S.W. 










MESSRS. LONGMANS AND CO.’S LIST. 


Now ready, in 2 vols. 8vo, with Portrait, 32s. 


AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF 
SIR HENRY TAYLOR, K.C.M.G., 


Author of “Philip van Artevelde.” 
The SPECTATOR. 

“The author tells us that it has been no part of his design to tell the whole 
truth, and he is right in his reserve. The narrative has all the qualities of the 
author’s straightforward, clear, and lively style; and one ries from the perusal 
of these chatty, amusing, and variously instructive memoirs with a renewed and 
wholesome respect for the world, of men and things, such as few personal records 
produce in the mind of the reader.’’ 


A CHILD’S GARDEN of VERSES. By 


Rosert Louis STEVENSON. Fcap. 8vo, printed on hand-made paper, 5s. 


“Nothing so good has ever yet been done in this way. It would be hard to 
praise it too highly.’’—World, 


CIVILISATION and PROGRESS: being the 


Outlines of a New System of Political, Religious, and £ocial Philosophy. By 
JOHN BEATTIE CROZIER. 8vo, l4s, [In a few days, 


MEMOIR of COUNT GIUSEPPE PASOLINI, 


late President of the Senate of Italy. Compiled by his Son. Translated and 
Abridged by the DowaGcEr-Countess of DaLuousig. With Portrait, 8vo, 


16s 


HOW to PLAY WHIST. With the Laws 


and Etiquette of Whist, Whist Whittlings, and Forty fully-annotated Games. 
By “ Five or Ciuns”’ (R. A. Proctor). Crown 8vo, 5s, 


MADAM: a Novel. By Mrs. Oliphant. 


Cheap Edition, in i vol. crown 8vo, 33 6d. 


The SUN: a Familiar Description of his 


Phenomena. By the Rev. T. W. Wess, Author of ‘Celestial Objects or 
Common Telescopes.” With 17 Diagrams and Plates, Feap. 8vo, ls. 


The HISTORY of ISRAEL. By Heinrich 


Ewatp, late Professor of the University of Géttingen. Vol. VII.—THE 
APOSTOLIC AGE, Translated from the German by J, FREDERICK SMITH. 
8vo, 21s, *,* Vols. IL.—VI., price £3 19s, 


HISTORY of CIVILISATION in ENGLAND 


and FRANCE, SPAIN and SCOTLAND. By Henry Tuomas Buckie. 
Cabinet Edition, 3 vols. crown 8vo, 24s, 


THESAURUS of ENGLISH WORDS and 


PHRASES, Classified and Arranged so as to facilitate the Expression of Ideas 
and assist in Literary Composition. By P.M. Roger. Recom throughout, 
Enlarged and Improved, partly from the Author’s Notes, and with a full Index 
by the Author’s Son, Joun Lewis Roger. Crown 8vo, 10s 6d. 


CONYBEARE AND HOWSON’S ST. PAUL. 


The LIFE and EPISTLES of St. PAUL. By 


the Rev. W. J. ConyBEAreE, M.A., and the Very Rev. J. S. Howson, D.D., 
Dean of Chester. 

STUDENT’S EDITION, revised and condensed, in 1 vol. crown 8vo, 
with 46 Ll!ustrations and Maps, 7s 6d. 

INTERMEDIATE EDITION, with a Selection of Maps and Illustrations. 
2 vols. square crown 8vo, 21s. 

LIBRARY EDITION, with all the original Plates, Maps, and Wood 
Engravings. 2 vols. 4to, 42s. 


BISHOP BROWNE on the XXXIX. ARTICLES. 


EXPOSITION of the THIRTY - NINE 


ARTICLES, Historical and Doctrinal. By the Right Rev. Epwarp HaroLp> 
BrownkE, D.D., Lord Bishop of Winchester, Prelate of the Order of the Garter. 
Twelfth Edition, revised, 8vo, 163. 
“ Bishop Browne’s treatise is at once the largest, the most trustworthy, and by 
far the ablest and most satisfactory of all expositions of the Thirty-nine Articles 
of the Church of England.”—English Churchman, 


The EDINBURGH REVIEW, No. 330, will 


be published on WEDNESDAY, April 15. 
CONTENTS, 

LAND TENURE IN SCOTLAND. 

Prince BIisMARCK SKETCHED BY HIS SECRETARY, 

THE MARITIME ALPS, 

Tue Army OF INDIA. 

Memoirs OF M. DE VITROLLES. 

Inpra—Wuat Can iT Teacu Us ? 

Past AND PRESENT STATE OF THE Navy. 

Lire anD LETTERS OF GEORGE ELIOT. 

LETTERS OF THE MARQUISE DE COIGNY. 

THREE REFORM BILLs. 


~ 
. 


Seen ogpyr 


~ 


London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and CO. 


FRANCE and TONGKING: a Narrative of the Campaign 
ef 1884, and the Occupation of Further India. By Jas. Geo. Scorr (Shway 
Yoe), Author of “The Burman,” Map and Plans, Demy 8vo, 163, post-free. 

“Incomparably the fullest, the most accurate, and the most interesting of any 
yet published on the subject. Mr. Scott writes with the pen of a practised writer, 
and he has the advantage of being intimately acquainted with the country and 
people he describes.’’--St James’s Gazette. 

“ His records of the war are, from beginning to end, stirring, clear, graphic.”— 

J. DARMESTETER, in the Journal des Débats. 


T. FISHER UNWIN, 26 Paternoster Square, London, E.C. 
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CHATTO AND WINDUS, 


PUBLISHERS, 





THIRD EDITION now in the press, crown Syvo, cloth extra, 6s. . - 


SOCIETY IN LONDON. By a Foreign Resident, 


“Tf the author is a foreigner, or, indeed, if he is any one individual and not a group that has contributed various stocks of personal gossip to a common fund, ' 


it must be owned that he has acquired a large amount of knowledge, and that fairly accurate, of English society. It is in the main a boo 


of gossip, neither mora 


nor less; rather clever, indulgent to people’s weaknesses, and fall of superficial likenesses; Royalty, dukes ad duchesses, diplomatist:, la haute finance, the Jockey 
Club, lawyers, judges, soldiers, politicians, actors, authors—the ‘ Foreign Resident’ seems tv be familiar with them all.’’—Times. 

“The book is written from first to lust in a lively and pleasing style. The author knows what he is talking about. He chats on briskly enough about a large 
number of interesting and familiar figures in our modern Babylon, and his general reflections on the character of its social life are not without point and cleverness, 
Indeed, we are not a little surprised that a ‘foreigner’ should be able to form so thoroughly English an estimate of its characteristics, should show none of that 
brilliant ignorance and make none of those amusing slips to which we are accustomed even in the best-anglicized continental. He shows quite a surprising intimacy 
with some forms of metropolitan tittle-tattle which lie quite out of the beaten track of the class of Count Smoritorks to which he professes to belong. No less remark. 


able is his acquaintance with the refinements (and even the vulgarities) of English ideas. 


** * Society 


The book will have a large sale, we fancy.”’"—Pail Mall Gaze'te, 


in London,’ the announcement of which has so greatly fluttered society, will be out at the end of the weck. I have seen an advance copy, and 


do not think the anticipation of interest is overstrained, The book deals with all kinds of people in society, beginning wits the Court an! Royal Family, passing 
through princes and Royal dukes to diplomatists, lawyers, judges, div:n2s, soldiers, doctors, statesmen, politicians, littérateurs, actors and a:tresses, and artists, 
The writer, whoever he may be, undoubtedly has opportunities of closely studying the personages of whom he writes.’’—Liverpool Daily Post. 





NEW and CHEAPER EDITION now in the press, crown 8yo, cloth extra, 3s 6d. 


THE SHADOW OF A CRIME. By Hall Caine. 


*€Mr. Hall Caine has written a fine story. Ralph Ray isa strong and a beautifal figure. 


The character of the heroine, too, is life'ike and charwming......In this 


art [of the story-teller] Mr. Caine shows himself to be an adept. The story, indeed, is picturesque and unusually full of incidents of a striking and novel kind. It is, 
moreover, full of that true local colour which can only come from local knowledge. Altogether, the characteristics of the story are freshness of incident and origin. 


ality of treatment.’’—Athenwum. 


“To say that we derive from it much the same quality of literary pleasure as from Mr. Blackmore’s masterpiece is to paz it a grait compliment, but not an un- 


deserved one, 
*Lorna Doone.’ 


Tu both we have strong and simple characters of tho primitive-heroic typ2, and Rilph Rayis grandsr morally, if not phye'cally, than the hero of 
It is a fine story finely told, full of racy humour, and rising to true and unaffected pathos. 


Somes of the more tragis scenes are remarkable for 


sustained strength of tragic power, never degenerating into melodramy.”—Saturday Review. 





NEW NOVEL by C. L. PIRKIS, Author of ‘A Very Opal,’”’ &c. 
To be ready imme liately, 3 vols. crown 8vo; at all Libraries. 


LAD Y 


LOVELACE. 





Orown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s, 


UNCLE JACK. By Walter Besant, Author of ‘ All Sorts 


and Conditions of Men,’’ &. 





vols, crown 8vo; at all Libraries. 


3 
A HARD KNOT. By Charles Gibbon, Author of ‘‘ Robin 


Gray,’’ ‘‘ The Golden Shaft,” &c. 


Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s 6. 


A BIT of HUMAN NATURE. By David Christie Murray, 
Author of ‘‘ Joseph’s Coat,”’ ‘‘ Coals of Fire,” &c, 
** A Bit of Human Nature’ is in Mr. Christie Murray’s best manner. 
original and lively, and full of good spirit:.”,—Atheneum. 
“ Capitally written, and shows much of that lightness of touch and of that 
genuine knowledge of human nature by which all Mr. Murray’s stories are 
marked.”’—Sco’sman. 5 





It is 








Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 33 6d. 
MISS CADOGNA. By Julian Hawthorne. 
**The story is told in a manner which defies description and disarms criticism.” 
—Whitehall Review. 
“The reader cannot fail to he amused by the vivacity with which the story is 
told. It is readable from beginning to end, and worth the reading.’’—Scotsman. 


Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s 6d. 


MATT: a Story ofa Caravan. By Robert Buchanan. __ 








rown 8vo, cloth extra, 736d. 


Cc 
The ADVENTURES of HUCKLEBERRY FINN. By 
Marx Twain. With 174 Illustrations by E. W. Kemble. 

“In ‘ Huckleberry Finn’ Mr. Clemens is again the Mark Twain of old times. It 
is such a book as he, and he only, could have written. It is meant for boys, but 
there are few men (we should hope) who, once they take it up, will not delight in 
it. The adventures are of the most surprising and delightful kind imaginable. 
We shall content ourselves with repeating that the book is Mark Twain at his 
best, and remarking that Jim and Huckleberry are real creations, and the worthy 
peers of the illustrious Tom Sawyer.’”’—Athen@un. 








New and Cheaper Edition, crown 8vo, cloth extra, 5s. 
PRINCESS NAPRAXINE. By Ouida. 


“ An evil generation cannot fail to derive much entertainment and gratification 
from this novel. Seldom or never has Ouida been more wicked-worldly, more 
cynical, more free-spoken, more sensual, more unblushing; but, on the other 
hand, seldom or never has even Ouida been more clever, more amusing, more 
trenchant, more true to a certain d:testable kind of life, more lavish of her 
warmest colouring, more picturesque, more poetical. The proper light, no doubt, 
in which to look upon the novel is that which brings out its characteristics as a 
study of two essentially noble natures utterly ruined in their moral and religious 
organisation by circumstances incidental to their position in a corrupt world ; 
and, so looked at, the novel is terribly true as well as strikingly pevesetal.” Be. 
James's Gazette. 


Crown 8vo, cloth extra, with 265 Illustrations, 7s 6d. 

On a MEXICAN MUSTANG THROUGH TEXAS, from 
the GULF to the RIO GRANDE. By Atex. E. Sweer and J. Armory Knox. 
**Laughable from end to end ; and while the reader is enjoying its multitude of 
good jokes, he is also unconsciously assimilating a great variety of important 
facts. And, if the letterpress is fanny, the illustrations outdo it in humour. Of 
these there are no less than two hundred and sixty-five, of which the vast 
majority are of an intensely amusing character. Let us add to these recom- 
mendations that the book is admirably got-up and well printed. Ié is the beau 

idéal of a handsome and acceptable present.”’—Aberdeen Journal. 


2 vols. crown 8vo, 12s; and at all Libraries. 
FARNELL’S FOLLY. By J. T. Trowbridge. 


**A genuinely brave, honest New England story. Not only is the tone of this 
book noble, and manly, and self-respecting, it is exceedingly shrewd, and wise, 
and witty. The story itself is told in a simple, straightforward style ; and this, 
after all, is the perfection of a novelist’s art ; it is admirably constructed, and it 
keeps the reader’s interest keenly and wholesomely alive from the first paze to 
the last.””—Standard, 

NEW NOVEL by the AUTHOR of “ VALENTINA.”—At all Libraries. 
GERALD. By Eleanor C. Price. 3 vols. crown 8vo. 

‘From first to last this is an attractive novel, combining sufficient variety of 
character, incident, and locality to interest the most practised reader of fiction. 
Once taken up it will be found difficult to lay it aside until the last page is read.” 
—Morning Post. 

“A very pretty tale, with enough of continuous interest, character, and lively 
dialogue to keep the reader pleasantly engrossed until the end of the third 
volume,”’—Atheneum, 














Entirely New Edition of ‘Tom Sawyer,” uniform with ‘* Huckleberry Finn.” 


The ADVENTURES of TOM SAWYER. By Marx Twain. 


___With 111 Mastrations. New Rdition, crown So, cloth extra, 7s @d._ 





NEW VOLUMES OF THE “PICCADILLY NOVELS.” 
Just ready, crown 8yvo, cloth extra, 33 6.1 each. 


FOXGLOVE MANOR. By Robert Buchanan. 
HEART SALVAGE. By Katharine Saunders. 
SEBASTIAN. By Katharine Saunders. 
———”——«S<aMR. SWINBURNE’S NEW DRAMA. 
MARINO FALIERO: a Tragedy. By Algernon Charles 
Swinpurne. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 63. [Immediately _ 
MILITARY MANNERS and CUSTOMS. By James Anson 
egg Author of ‘‘ Primitive Manners and Customs.’ Crowm 8vo, cloth 
MYTHS and DREAMS. By Edward Clodd, Author of 
_ “The Childbood of the World,” &. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 53. a 
WOMEN of the DAY: a Biographical Dictionary of 
Notable Contemporaries. By Frances Hays. Crown Syo, cloth extra, 53. 


VIA CORNWALL to EGYPT. By C. F. Gordon Cumming. 


With a Photo-zravure Frontispiece. Demy 8yvo, cloth extra, 7360. (Shortly. 











STUDIES RE-STUDIED: Historical Sketches from Original 


Sources. By ALeEx CHAarLEs EwA.p, F.S.A., Author of ‘‘ The Life of Prince 
Charles Stuart,’ &., amy 8vo, cloth extra, 12s. [Imm diately. 


OUR COMMON BRITISH FOSSILS, and Where to Find 
Them : a Handbook for Students. By J. E. Taytor, Ph.D., F.L.S., &e., 
Author of “The Sagacity and Morality of Plants.’ With over 3J0 LIllustra- 
tions. Crown 80, cloth extra, 7s 6}. 








The CHEMISTRY of COOKERY. By W. Mattieu 
Wituiams, F.R.A.S., Author of “Science in Siort Chapters,’”’ “A Simple 
___Treatise on Heat,” &. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 63. (Just readu. 


POPULAR SHILLING BOOKS. 


Sold also in cloth at 1s 6d each. 


The ART of DRESS. By Mrs. H. R. Haweis. With 

ONE THOUSAND MEDICAL MAXIMS and SURGICAL 
HINTS. By N. ¥F. Davies, L.R.C.P. 

NURSERY HINTS: a Mother’s Guide in Health and 
Disease. By N. E. Davies, L.R.C.P. 

The PATIENT’S VADE MECUM: How to get most 
Benefit from Medical Treatment. By Witiram Kniaut, M.R.CS., and 


> 


Epwarp Knrant, L.R.C.P. - 

CONVALESCENT COOKERY: a Family Handbook. By 
CATHERINE RYAN. 

The SCIENCE of VOICE PRODUCTION and VOICE 
PRESERVATION: a Popniar Manual for the Use of Speakers ani Singers. 
By Gorvon Hotmrs, M.D, With Illustrations. 

The HAIR: its Treatment in Health, Weakness, and 
Disease. By J. Pincus, M.D 


The BATH in DISEASES of the SKIN. By J. L. Milton, 
iC. 8. 
A YEAR'S WORK in GARDEN and GREENHOUSE: 


Practical Advice to Amateur Gardeners. By GEORGE GLENNY. ‘ 
OUR KITCHEN GARDEN: the Plants we Grow, and How 
we Cook Them. By Tom JERROLD. 
HOUSEHOLD HORTICULTURE. A Gossip about Flowers. 
By Tom and Jane JERROLD. Illustrated. 
The GARDEN that PAID the RENT. By Tom Jerrold. 
= WORKS by EDWARD WALFORD, M.A. 
The COMPLETE PEERAGE, BARONETAGE, 
KNIGHTAGE, and HOUSE of COMMONS. In 1 vol. cloth extra, gilt 
The SHILLING PEERAGE. 
The SHILLING BARONETAGE. 








The SHILLING KNIGHTAGE. 
The SHILLING HOUSE of COMMONS. 








London: CHATTO and WINDUS, Piccadilly, W. 
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